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Surgeon General Thomas Parran calls on Americans 


to stamp out SYPHILIS, the next great plague to go. 


Minimum Wage Decision ¢ Should People Own Homes? 


CENTS A COPY $3.00 A YEAR 


Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth 


which is best 


? 


Before you buy that car— 

Consult the June issue of CONSUMERS UNION RE- 
PORTS. It gives impartial, comparative ratings not only 
of the new Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth but also of the 


Dodge Willys Graham-Cavalier 
Nash Oldsmobile Graham-Crusader 
Lafayette Terraplane Pontiac 
Studebaker Hudson Auburn 


It also gives ratings of leading brands of gasolines, includ- 
ing Amoco, Essolene, Shell, Texaco, Tydol, Sunoco, Gulf, 
Sinclair, and Cities Service, based on their starting, 
acceleration, carbon forming and other characteristics. 


Will any of the advertised MOTH PREVENTIVES 
really protect your clothes? The June issue of CON- 
SUMERS UNION REPORTS tells you. It also reports on 
many brands of canned vegetable soups, garden seeds, and 
a number of other products. 


THE JULY ISSUE will tell you how to buy a used car and 
what makes and years are likely to be good buys. 


Electrolux, Frigidaire, General Electric, Kelvinator, and 
many other leading brands of mechanical refrigerators 
will be rated on the basis of their comparative merits in 
the July issue of CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS. Early 
issues will also contain reports and ratings of widely- 
known brands of liquors, shoes, shirts and other products. 


CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS is the monthly publica- 


tion of the newly organized 


CONSUMERS UNION 


OF UNITED STATES, Inc. 


Consumers Union is a non-profit, technical, membership 
organization founded to provide consumers with infor- 
mation based on laboratory tests and reports by impartial 
consultants on the comparative quality and prices of com- 
peting brands of products. Information includes ratings 
of widely-advertised brands as “Best Buys,” “Also 
Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable.” Wherever possible 
reports are also given on the labor conditions under 
which products sold to ultimate consumers are made. 


IF YOU WISH to become a regular 
reader of CONSUMERS UNION 


REPORTS, fill out and mail the NOTE: 


Consumers Union also 


coupon below. You will imme- publishes an abridged 
diately receive the June issue $1 a year service. For 
—and will receive subsequent  mformation concerning 

: - this service please 
monthly issues for a year, and in write. 


addition a YEARLY BUYING 


GUIDE. 


To: CONSUMERS UNION of UNITED STATES, Inc. 

22 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 

L] $3 for one year’s membership and subscription to the full 
service. 

i] $5 to $25 for one year’s membership and subscription to the full 
service plus a contribution toward a permanent consumers’ 
laboratory. 

I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so 

designated, 
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MONEY IS GOOD MEDICINE 


But Is It Good For This Family ? 


That Is The Social Study That 
Confronts Our Managers 
790,000 Times A Year 


Strychnine is good medicine, 
but it must be administered 
judiciously after careful diag- 
nosis by a skilled physician. 
Otherwise, what might save 
one man’s life might prove to 
be another’s poison. 

The same necessity for 
careful diagnosis obtains in 
treating a family’s financial 
disorders. A loan is good 
“medicine” only when it will 
be constructive first aid in a 
family’s rehabilitation. 

Household Finance’s office 
managers must be highly 
skilled, observant, consider- 
ate—in order that their work 
may further the company’s 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE) 


CORPORATION aand Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


... one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 193 offices in 135 cities 
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ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE | 


Published by 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


“Doctor or Famiry Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3048-G, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Burr BiackBurN 
Research Director 


Money Management for 
Households, the budget book. 


Tips for Lazy Husbands, a 
J humorous but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife busi- 
ness manager of the home. 


fal When Should a Family Borrow? A leaflet showing how 
to decide whether a loan is advisable in a given case. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


iF 
t 
The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two : 
i 
| 


for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling ' 


at any Household Finance office. 


thetic Fabrics 


0 Dairy Products 


main purpose of rendering a 


5 pa. p 
real service to the families in))| , 
financial distress. In making) t 
475,000 loans a year they 


must make 790,000 diagnoses ~ 
—tor to lend money to 40% 
of our applicants would sim- 
ply make their condition 
worse. 

Send coupon below for such 
titles in Household Finance’s 
educational library as inter-| 
est you. These booklets indi-} 
cate the extent and purpose) 
of our money management)” 
education work in behalf o 
the great American Family. 


Burr Biacksurn 3 
Director of Research © 


Bernice Dopce i 
Home Economist 


Bernice DoncEe 9) 
Home Economist © 


Marrying on a Small Income, Fi- 
nancial plans for the great adventure. 


Stretching the Food Dollar, full — 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe © 
food economy. 
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There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first two are 
No. 18, ““Dinnerware’’and No. 19, ‘‘Household Refrigerators."’ Send us asubscrip- 
tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon asit is published. — 


Enclosed find §..............-. in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


Indispensable for social workers 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS are concise and 


readable digests of the: more important pieces of con- 


temporary research on problems of national interest. 
They are published by the PUBLIC AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE whose membership is composed of representa- 
tives of the country’s leading research organizations in the 
social sciences. 


Available Now: 
Income and Economic Progress 
(Brookings Institution) Maxwell S. Stewart 


Labor and the New Deal 


(Twentieth Century Fund) Louis Stark 


Our Government—For Spoils or Service? 
Unstitute of Public Administration) Ayers Brinser 

Security or the Dole? 
(A summary of available data) 


Southern Regions 
(Social Science Research Council) 


Maxwell S. Stewart 


(July 20th) 
Rupert B. Vance 


Forthcoming Pamphlets: 
_ Consumer Credit The Constitution 
Relief : « . Agriculture and others 


Single Copies—10c 
Subscription to series of 12—$1.00 
Greatly reduced rates for quantity lots 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
National Press Building Washington, D. C. 


Handbook on Social 
Work Engineering 


by June Purcell Guild 
and Arthur Alden Guild 


An outline on inventorying social problems and re- 
sources, planning community programs, increasing 
. } . 

understaffding of and support for social work. 


Foreword by Allen T. Burns 
Community Chests & Councils, Inc. 


Attractively Bound 


$1.50 per copy prepaid 
P Py prep 


from The Survey or 


I. T. Maloney, 803% E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


Published by 
Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 
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SYPHILIS 
AND ITS TREATMENT 


By 
WILLIAM A. HINTON, MLD. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


This book is the answer to the need for a clear, 
simple and relatively complete account of syphilis. It 
is an entirely new presentation of the subject, cover- 
ing the most recent authoritative contributions to the 
study of syphilis. It is written in non-technica! 
language and answers clearly questions which are apt 
to arise in daily practice concerning this disease. An 
invaluable work for the social and public health 


worker. $3.50 
——_OF OUTSTANDING VALUE 


Swartz-Reilly’s 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
SKIN DISEASES 


$3.50 
Mustard’s 
INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
$2.50 
Smillie’s 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
$3.50 


777 MACMILLAN New York Z| 
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Just Published— 


BENCH MARKS IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Director of the TVA 


An attractive paper-bound book, con- 
taining all instalments of the running 
story of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, written by its Director for SUR- 
VEY GRAPHIC, has just been pub- 
lished by Survey Associates. This inti- 
mate account of a great experiment in 
public enterprise deals less with kilo- 
watts of electric power generated and 
tons of concrete poured than with the 
human values involved. It is a grand 
tale of American genius and resource- 
fulness, none the less thrilling for its 
informality. I/lustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. 


Price 50c postpaid 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly and copyright 1936 by SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. Publication office, 762 E. 21 St., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. Executive office, 112 East 19 Street, New York. Price: this issue (July 19386; Vol. XXV 


, No. 7) 80 ets.; $3 a year; foreign 


postage, 50 cts. extra ; Canadian 30 cts. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Brooklyn, N. Y., under the Act of March, 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917; authorized December 21, 1921. 


“Sure! You can use 


our J kephyne 4 


USINESS or pleasure may 

take you along strange 
roads and to strange places. 
But the lines to home are never 
broken. Day and night—north, 
south, east and west—you are 
in touch by telephone. 

The privilege of talking with 
almost any one, any time, any- 
where is distinctly American. 
Service in this country is not 
limited to large Cities, thickly 


populated centers or certain 
hours of the day. 

Of the 34,000,000 telephones 
in the world, more than 50% 
are in the United States—con- 
nected with the Bell telephone 
in your home or office. 

This country also leads in the 
number of telephones in rela- 


tion to population, with 13 for 
every hundred people. The ay- 
erage for Europe is less than 
three. 


Universal service in this coun- 
try did not just happen. It has 
been made possible by the de- 
velopment of the Bell System 
over the past half-century. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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~The Gist of It 


HE why and how of the fight against 
Tae is told on page 405 by the 

leader of that battle, Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, recently appointed Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Dr. Parran entered the Public Health Serv- 
ice in 1916, shortly after he received his 
medical degree, and spent the next ten years 
im research and administrative positions in 
various parts of the country, including that 
of Assistant Surgeon General in charge of 
the Division of Venereal Diseases. For the 
past six years he was New York State's dis- 
tinguished Commissioner of Health. Now 
at forty-three, he brings to the nation a 
career wholly devoted to public health. He 
is the first State Health Officer to have been 
appointed Surgeon General. 

Dr. Parran is scientific director of the 
National Committee on Research in Syphilis, 
director of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, president-elect of the American 
Public Health Association, president of the 
American Neisserian Medical Society, and a 
member of the scientific councils of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the Henry Phipps Institute, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The pictographs accompanying Dr. Par- 
ran’s article are the work of Pictorial Statis- 
tics, Inc., of which Rudolf Modley is di- 
rector. Mr. Modley came to this country 
from Vienna six years ago and his presenta- 
tion of the Viennese method of vivifying 
statistics has been widely used by health 
and social agencies and others. He is con- 
sultant in this field to a number of federal 
bureaus and departments. 


BAxk of the headlines announcing the 

decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
declaring the New York Minimum Wage 
Law unconstitutional, stand tens of thou- 
sands of women workers, who can now be 
safeguarded against exploitation by neither 
federal nor state legislation. What this 
-means to workers, employers and the com- 
munity is told, page 412, by Beulah Ami- 
don, associate editor, who pieced together 
from lawyers’ briefs, labor department rec- 
ords, press clippings, interviews, the story 
of one Brooklyn laundry under the Mini- 
mum Wage Law. 


CONOMISTS who foretell the next 

course of our national fortunes from 
what happened after the depressions of ‘73 
or "93 do not reckon with the fact that we 
are now a mature country, says Arthur L. 
Pollard (page 416). Mr. Pollard has been 
engaged in factory management, engineer- 
ing and engineering sales in the South. 
Much of his spare time is devoted to the 
study of economics, particularly rural eco- 
nomics. 


mA) ELGOMED at the outset by both sides 

as an impartial investigator, Loula D. 
Lasker, associate editor, undertook to find 
out what was behind the newspaper head- 
lines announcing that “Sunnyside home 
owners sue City Housing Corporation” and 
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that “A. M. Bing, head of defendent con- 
cern, sees smoke screen in false representa- 
tion charges.” For this was the same Sunny- 
side hailed ten years ago as a real beginning 
of a home community. The investigation 
leads to significant conclusions regarding 
the housing problems of lower income 
groups in general. (Page 419.) 


AS we bring out the flag for the Fourth 
of July, we may well pause to consider 
our ancient rights to “freedom of speech 
or of the press . . . or of the people peace- 
ably to assemble.” On page 426 are reports 
of the most important pending cases in- 
volving these fundamental liberties. Survey 
editors are grateful for the generous help of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in se- 
curing these summaries, prepared by the 
lawyers in the cases or the heads of de- 
fense groups. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the comment 

appeared in The Survey's report of the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction: 
“In the field of penology the abolition of 
the local jail and the substitution therefor 
of a state-owned and controlled jail is vying 
for attention with the subject of defective 
delinquency.” Albert C. Wagner, resident 
case worker at the New Jersey Reformatory, 
Annandale, and formerly in the Philadel- 
phia Bureau of Charities and Correction, 
reminds us (page 428) that the local jail 
is still with us, a lock-up without program. 


OHN RUST of Memphis was in New 
York City a few weeks ago, discussing 
with social workers as well as business men 
the mechanical cotton picker he has in- 
vented. Victor Weybright, managing editor, 
talked informally with him. (Page 432.) 


Among Ourselves 


Exile into Shaman 


ROM Kharkov, in the Ukraine, has come 

news of the death of Waldemar G. 
Bogoras, ethnographer and educator, who 
bridged a hundred centuries when he 
brought together the stone-age culture of 
nomad Siberian tribes and the ways and 
viewpoints of modern Soviet Russia. In an 
interview in Survey Graphic, December 
1928, Dr. Bogoras, then head of the ethno- 
graphical faculty of Leningrad University 
and a delegate to the Americanist Congress 
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meeting in New York, told of his young 
manhood as a political exile, his growing 
interest in the strange peoples among whom 
he was forced to live, the years he spent 
learning a language no white man before 
him had ever spoken, inventing an alphabet, 
studying their customs, gaining a place 
among them as their “greatest shaman” 
(medicine man). Even after he was re- 
called from exile, Dr. Bogoras returned 
again and again to Siberia. 

Survey editors like to remember a staff 
luncheon at which Dr. (Continued on page 448) 
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AUTO ACCIDENTS 


PERMANENT DISABILITIES 
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NEW CASES 


Each man represents 50,000 cases in 1934 
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YPHILIS is a contagious disease. It is caused by 
an organism known as the spirochete, which may 
attack and destroy any organ or tissue in the body. 

One adult in ten is infected by syphilis at some time 
during his or her lifetime. Unless treated, it is per- 
manently disabling and frequently fatal. There is rea- 
son to believe that if all conditions due to syphilis were 
reported as such, it would be found the leading cause 
of death in the United States. 

We have been justly concerned about the number of 
automobile accidents in this country, which resulted 
during the year 1934 in 107,000 cases of permanent dis- 
ability as reported by the National Safety Council. Yet 
in that same year syphilis attacked and disabled more 
than half a million persons. There is more of it than 
measles, twice as much as tuberculosis, a hundred times 
as much as infantile paralysis. It is responsible for more 
than 10 percent of aJl insanity, 18 percent of all diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels, for many of the still- 
births and the deaths of babies in the first weeks ot 
life. 

The scientific circumstances surrounding syphilis 
point to our potential ability to stamp it out more ef- 
fectively than we have typhoid. The spirochete which 
causes syphilis is delicate and lives only on moist sur- 
faces. It does not withstand drying and therefore can 
exist only for a short time outside the body. There is 
no intermediary host such as we find in mosquito-borne 
malaria or louse-borne typhus, and there is no reservoir 
of infection aside from man himself. Syphilis has always 
seemed to me the mad dog of the communicable dis- 
eases and needs as swift action to control it. Its later 
stages, if untreated, may be as horrible to the onlooker 
and as agonizing and fatal to 
the victim. There are no ex- 
plosive outbreaks. It occurs 
in a multitude of sporadic epi- 
demics, through single infec- 


With the courage and authority characteristic 
of his years of leadership in public health, 
Dr. Parran tells how syphilis can be uprooted 
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The Next Great Plague to Go 


BY THOMAS PARRAN, M. D. 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 


tions by personal contact from victim to victim. The 
patient usually knows from whom the disease was con- 
tracted. Usually sex contact is involved, although an 
abundance of cases are on record in which the disease 
has been incurred from kissing; from the use of a re- 
cently soiled drinking cup, napkin or handkerchief; 
from a pipe or cigarette; in receiving services from a dis- 
eased person, such as a nursemaid, barber, or beauty shop 
operator; and in giving services, such as those of a den- 
tist, doctor or nurse, to a diseased person. 

Although associated in people’s minds with syphilis 
as a venereal or sex-borne disease, gonorrhea has noth- 
ing else in common with it and is not the cause or fore- 
runner of syphilis, as a surprisingly large number of 
people believe. Gonorrhea is a local catarrh of the 
genito-urinary mucous membranes. When it invades the 
internal organs, especially in women, it becomes serious, 
frequently resulting in sterility. In fact, many a skilled 
gynecologist will tell you that two tasks earn his bread 
and butter: the surgical repair of poor obstetrics and 
the complications of gonorrhea. Even more serious is 
the arthritis which gonorrhea may cause and the blind- 
ness of the newborn. Wherever we can get a reasonably 
accurate check, as in the military and naval forces, we 
find gonorrhea to be about four times as prevalent as 
syphilis. Unfortunately, although much can be done 
by treatment of the gonorrhea case, we have no swift 
and sure means of rendering such cases noninfectious 
and thus stopping the spread of the disease. We do 
have such remedies for syphilis in the arsphenamines, 
which are compounds of arsenic with other chemicals 
derived from benzol. These compounds poison the 
spirochete in the blood and tissues without injuring the 
infected person. From the 
public health point of view 
then, the logical point of at- 
tack is syphilis. 

The first sign of syphilis is 


a sore or lesion at the point of contact with the infection 
which appears twelve to forty days after exposure. It may 
not be very painful and may run a slow course; some- 
times three to eight weeks. Approximately the first half 
of this period is called the seronegative stage of syphilis, 
for the blood is 
not yet positive 
in its reaction to 
the famed Was- 
sermann test. At 
this point the 
diagnosis of 
syphilis can be 
made readily in 
any good _lab- 
oratory by the 
darkfield test, 
which shows the 
squirming cork- 
screw  spirochete 
under the micro- 
scope. The blood 
is negative; that 
is, the presence 
of the disease is 
not shown -by 
the Wassermann 
test, most com- 
monly used of the tests for syphilis. If adequate treat- 
ment is begun in this primary stage the disease can be 
cured in 86 percent of all cases. If treatment is delayed 
only a few days or weeks until the blood ‘Wassermann 
becomes positive, the cures drop from 86 to 64 percent. 

Although there is no sharp demarcation between the 
primary and secondary stages, the second stage of 
classical syphilis is characterized by skin eruptions, which 
may look like measles, a food rash, or a light case of 
chicken pox. The rash may or may not be accompanied 
by falling hair, fever, sores in the mouth, headaches, in- 
digestion or other symptoms ordinarily not connected 
with syphilis. This is the typical picture, but Earle 
Moore of Johns Hopkins says that in one man out of 
every five and one woman out of three, all early symp- 
toms are so evanescent as to be unrecognized. Yet the 
blood Wassermann is positive, and if this test were used 
routinely by all physicians in all physical examinations 
it would uncover many unsuspected cases. 

In practically all cases, sooner or later the disease be- 
comes latent and burrows within like a termite. There 
are no symptoms other than the positive Wassermann 
and the best of treatment produces .a satisfactory result 
in less than half the cases. 

It has always seemed to me that there were two 
typical case histories which are saddest of all in the 
grim record of syphilis. One is that of the young person 
who suspects he may have been exposed to syphilis and 
goes promptly to a doctor for examination. The blood 
Wassermann still is negative; the darkfield test is not 
made; he is sent home and told to forget about it. An- 
other is that of the man or woman in whom symptoms 
are so mild as to be unobserved. Nothing at all is sus- 
pected in either type of case until the awful period at 
which the late syphilis appears: perhaps when a syphilitic 
baby is born; perhaps when life insurance is refused be- 


SYPHILIS 
STRIKES 
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OUT OF EVERY 10 ADULTS 


cause of organic heart disease. Life insurance examina- 
tions, by the way, do not include routine Wassermann | 
tests. Perhaps a sudden heart attack, the stumbling gait | 
of locomotor ataxia, the irritability and delusions of } 
general paresis, or failure of vision preceding total” : | 

blindness first } 


brings knowl- 
edge of the mad 
dog __ infection | 


which has, at } 
last, a_ strangle: | 
hold. Wherever |] 
the germ has 
multiplied in the © 
body there the 

tissues are de- | 
stroyed; arteries, 


are favorite sites. 

Paul ‘O"'Learys 
says that about | 
three out of five '} 
of the patients | 
with syphilis — 

-@ whom he sees at ~ 

evoettra aac a the Mayo Clinic © 

are ignorant that . 

they have the dis- | 

ease. In the late stages syphilis becomes what Sir Wil- ‘ 

liam Osler called “the great imitator” because it can | 

simulate or complicate practically every condition known 

to internal medicine. Sir Arthur Newsholme, when 

principal medical officer. of the Local Government Boards 4 

of England and Wales, asserted that syphilis ranks with -/ 

cancer, tuberculosis and pneumonia as one of the four 
greatest of the killing diseases. 

Of particular significance to control is the fact that 
although a cure requires many months of treatment, 
diagnosis of the disease is easily made as soon as it 
becomes infectious and the arsphenamines end infec- 
tiousness promptly. Moreover, we know where syphilis 
is. One half the infections are in the age group twenty 
to thirty; more among men, at the rate of 6 for every 
4 women infected. Four times as much in the cities as 
in rural areas; six times as much among Negroes as 
among whites. 

In spite of these facts which, theoretically, make even 
the eradication of syphilis possible, the syphilis rate in 
this country is not declining. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries syphilis has been made a rare disease since 1920. 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, with a population ap- 
proximately equal to New York State, have less than 
1600 cases of syphilis each year. In April of last year by 
actual count among doctors, hospitals and clinics there 
were 21,984 cases under treatment in upstate New York. 
In that one month 1836 cases upstate were diagnosed 
for the first time. In Sweden, with almost exactly the 
same population as upstate New York excluding New 
York City, only 431 cases occurred during the entire 
year previous. Just as here we find it difficult to teach 
typhoid fever and diphtheria to medical students by 
the case method, because of their scarcity, so in Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen there is the same dearth of early 
syphilis for teaching material. For example, among more 
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brain and bone 


a han 1800 births at the Copenhagen Rigshospital each 
it ear there are only two or three cases of congenital 
« (pyphilis. fs 

ty} In Great Britain and Wales the syphilis rate as shown 
igP¥ admissions to clinics, where 90 percent of all cases 
y,pre treated, has been cut in half since 1920 and now 
mjpS estimated at .52 per thousand of the population. Only 
bout 35 percent of syphilis in the United States is 
reated in public clinics, yet our rate of clinic admissions 
n proportion to the population is far in excess of the 
ritish. 

Not only does the rate of syphilis continue so high in 
the United States that it may in time be known as the 
eat American disease, but in addition our efforts at 
control compare unfavorably with the British and the 
Scandinavian results because so small a percentage of 
cases (about one in ten) get treatment in the readily 
., curable seronegative stage. Half of these 
|cases are not recognized until more than 
fa year after infection; and even when 
diagnosed 84 percent lapse before their 
course of treatment is completed! 

The reasons for this lag in our own 
performance lie neither in lack of medi- 
.}cal skill in this country nor in a failure 
to appreciate the value of public health. 
Since 1900 our tuberculosis rate has been 
cut two thirds, for example; our diph- 
theria rate by nine tenths; and the ty- 
phoid rate practically to a vanishing 
point. But we have not attacked syphilis 
as we have attacked these and the many 
other plagues we have conquered. For 
the most part we have been content with 


First and foremost among American 
handicaps to progress against syphilis is 
the widespread belief that nice people 


don’t have syphilis, and nice people 
shouldn’t do anything about those who 
have syphilis. Until very recently there 


a public health menace. When other dis- 
eases were mentioned in radio health 
talks the very word syphilis was omitted 
by command of the broadcasting com- 
pany. Only within a year or two has the 
word appeared in the headlines of metro- 
politan newspapers. 

An interesting example of our ostrich- 
like attitude about syphilis was that of 
the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, who are censors of all mo- 


as supervisors of public education. In 
1933 the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation adapted from the German an ex- 
cellent moving picture shown under the 
title of Damaged Lives and designed to 
educate highschool students as to the 
venereal diseases. It was not offensive to 
good taste nor to the principles of peda- 
gogy, but its public showing in the State 
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wishful thinking. ni) 
don’t talk about syphilis, nice people 15-29 


was little or no discussion of syphilis as O14 


OF SYPHILITIC INFECTIONS 
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tion pictures shown in the state as well 31-45 
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of New York was forbidden by the Regents. In New 
England and a few other states the picture was shown 
freely. Elsewhere the attitude of the New York Regents 
prevailed. 

It is quite possible that if this picture had been shown 
we might have had less difficulty with epidemics of 
venereal diseases in New York highschools. Several 
outbreaks were so bad that local authorities applied to 
the State Department of Health for assistance in sup- 
pressing them. 

With free discussion forbidden it has been very difh- 
cult to teach people to avoid syphilis, to look out for 
early symptoms, and to get treatment when such symp- 
toms are observed. It has been next to impossible to 
obtain adequate public funds for active control along 
lines proven so successful in the reduction of tubercu- 
losis, for example, where the medical problems actually 
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are more difficult than in syphilis. In fact, we can treat 
five cases of syphilis for what it costs to treat one case 
of tuberculosis. 

In addition, philanthropists have been afraid to donate 
funds for research in syphilis, though such funds have 
been readily available for almost every other cause under 
the sun from leprosy to whooping cough. By the same 
token, legislators have been loathe to appropriate for it. 
Yet if they only realized it, such reluctance on the part 
of those who hold our public purse strings is amusingly 
significant to most doctors acquainted with syphilis. 
A friend of mine who is a psychologist of parts as well 
as a syphilologist, put it rather concretely when he said: 


Some day people will learn that it is not 
the man who wants to do something about 
syphilis who has led an unrighteous life. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the fel- 
low who once has had a venereal disease 
and wants to forget it is the one who looks 
down his nose at you when you suggest that 
humanity as well as common sense demands 
action against this most preventable of 
plagues. Scratch a scamp who is too sancti- 
monious to say syphilis and, usually, you 
find an ex-syphilitic! 


HEALTHY 


For example, not long ago in the 
course of a tour through a mid-western 
hospital I was brought to a room 
where I might see in operation their 
“fever machine,” a box-like contrivance 
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OUTCOME OF 
LATENT UNTREATED 
SYPHILIS DURING PREGNANCY 


in which the patient undergoes a very high artificially 
induced fever for a period of hours. This is a new treat 
ment for general paralysis and for the stubborn arthriti) 
arising from an old gonorrhea. 

The patient was no more comfortable than we shoul 
expect of one undergoing a temperature of about 106° 
F., but two nurses were standing by solicitously to la¥ 
cold compresses on his fevered brow, to let him sip ice 
water and whiskey through a straw, to watch his blooe 
pressure and pulse, and to make sure he had every at 
tention possible for a completely successful result 
Quite by chance I happened to glance at his face an¢ 
discovered him to be very well known to me. He is the 
head of a great industry and member of many financia 
and industrial beards Te anyone who knows. the 
amount of syphilis among men of fifty or over there 
was nothing strange in seeing the man there; yet ij 
interested me particularly because only a few week: 
before I had heard him inveighing at length against the 
rank uselessness and wastefulness of the Social Security 
Act, with especial reference to the Public Health Service 
grants-in-aid to states by means of which we hope tc 
launch needed syphilis control work in states like his 
own, where only men with money can get fever treat. 
ment, or any treatment, for syphilis. 

Another great factor in our sluggishness about syphilis 
is the attitude of a large group of citizens, many of 
them public spirited women, who honestly believe that 
only commercial prostitutes and their clients are in- 
volved in this problem. 

“This being the: case,” they say, “why trouble our. 
selves about it? The victims of syphilis get no more 
than they deserve. The wages of sin is death, as it al- 
ways has been. Why should we pay taxes to alleviate 
this situation?” 

The answer to that challenge is three-fold. In the first 
place, these citizens already are paying more taxes for 
the care of neglected syphilis than it would cost them 
to make syphilis as rare a disease as in Sweden. Total 
tax costs are appalling for the care of the insane, the 
feebleminded, the blind, the unemployable, the crim. 
inal, the degraded, and the delinquent whose condition 
results directly from syphilis itself and indirectly as the 
social result of families shattered by syphilis. 

Second, they are wrong who look at syphilis as ex. 
clusively a corollary of organized vice. No one would 
deny that most prostitutes are diseased and that prosti- 
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ftion adds a tremendous momentum to the syphilis 
foblem. Yet any good syphilologist could tell you, if 
: would—especially those who practice under the guise 
dermatologist and neurologist among the well-to-do— 
at not infrequently the delusions of grandeur arising 
om early paresis result in the lack of judgment which 
‘ramids watered stock upon watered stock, ruthlessly 
sregards stockholders’ interests and is responsible for 
any of the business tragedies we experience. 

Further, even granted the hypothesis that syphilis were 
reservoir of disease in the one lowest social class of the 
ypulation, epidemiologists—that is, scientists who trace 
e movements of disease among the people—insist that 
ch disease always filters through to the strata of popula- 
on above it. For 
xample, the excess 
tberculosis mor- 
ility among the 
yhite population 
f several southern 
ates probably is 
ecause of domes- 
¢ and_ personal 
ervices rendered 
hem by Negroes 
vith an abnormal- 


RESULT OF 


y high prevalence CONTINUOUS 
£ tuberculosis. TREATMENT 
Outrageous as it 
nay seem, few of 
ur young men 
ad women past INTERMITTENT 
TREATMENT 


on =, 
he age of twenty (WITH PLANNED REST PERIODS) 


yne have never 

een exposed to 

he risk of syphilis. 

cemember that a IRREGULAR 
TREATMENT 


iss may carry the 
‘erm. In an east- 
tm_ state- recently 
ne of our health 
ficers traced sev- 
nteen cases of 

yphilis infection 
0 a party at which kissing games were played and in 
vhich two infected but socially desirable young men 
varticipated. 

N. A. Nelson, of the Massachusetts Health De- 
vartment says that “the number of innocently infected 
vomen and congenitally infected children is legion. 
Yet innocent infections are avoidable and congenital 
yphilis utterly inexcusable.” From my own findings I 
hould estimate that half of all syphilis infections have 
een acquired innocently. Of the other half, acquired in 
enery, most syphilologists believe that the commercial 
rostitute and the clandestine love affair probably con- 
ribute an equal share. 

Suppose, too, we try to get a detached viewpoint about 
rostitution itself. Although it is the oldest of the pro- 
essions, among the barbarous peoples prostitution did 
1ot exist. Unfortunately, as people moved toward civili- 
ation the morals of women improved faster than those 
f men. Various reasons, both ethical and amoral, have 
een assigned for this: among them are the develop- 
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ment of the idea, as among certain Orientals and me- 
dieval Europeans, of woman as the property of man, 
and consequently more valuable property when unavail- 
able to any other man; the transition into family life 
from: that of the tribe and clan; the loss of caste for 
the woman who failed to conform to the demand of 
chastity made by the monogamous family, and the fear of 
conception by the clandestine non-conformist. Whatever 
the causes for the double standard of morals, however, 
and its encouragement to commercial prostitution, cer- 
tain it is that our present trend to a single standard un- 
happily is more in the direction of the old male standard 
of promiscuity rather than toward the woman’s standard 
around which was built the monogamous marriage. 
Moreover, the ex- 
tensive use of 
contraceptives has 
removed the inhi- 
bitions of those 
restrained by fear 
rather than moral- 
ity. That this has 
altered perceptibly 
the concept of seg- 
regated vice was 
crudely indicated 
in a comment 
made by an old 
prostitute taken in 
a recent raid, who 
confided to the re- 
ligious worker 
visiting her in the 
detention home 
that business was 
terrible since she 
had so much vol- 
unteer and part 
time competition. 

The present sta- 
tus of the unsavory 
situation is that 
civilized nations 
one by one have 
dropped the effort to regulate prostitution and thereby 
control venereal disease, and have adopted the method 
of repressing organized vice, largely by taking away the 
profits from it. The effort to control syphilis by exami- 
nation of prostitutes as it has been tried in many Euro- 
pean countries, and even now is occasionally advocated 
in the United States, is utterly inadequate to meet even 
that 25 percent of the syphilis problem affected by com- 
mercial prostitution. 

I would be far from having you think that it is not 
of the utmost importance for us in the United States 
to encourage the education of our young people to de- 
cent living through all means at the command of church, 
school, state and voluntary agency. I am whole-heartedly 
an advocate of every effort in this direction, yet I feel 
that we are criminally careless if we rest our case for 
the control of syphilis solely upon such effort. When it 
is not possible to reach an objective by one approach 
it is good strategy to try another. After a careful scrutiny 
of the moral results attained through our reform efforts 
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to date, I have come to the conclusion that it is much 
easier to control syphilis by making Wassermann tests 
routinely for the age groups needing it, and seeing that 
treatment is obtained by all who require it, than it is to 
alter the way of life of a people. 

For this must be made 
clear about syphilis: The 
hope of control lies in 
breaking the chain of in- 
fection at its weakest link 
—the early case. From the 
public health point of 
view it is not necessary to 
corral all prostitutes or 
even to effect a cure in 
each individual suffering 
with syphilis. It is our 
very definite responsibil- 
ity, however, to reach each 
case promptly; to render 
that case, its source and 
all contacts noninfectious; 
and to treat all syphilitic 
pregnant women, for we 
can absolutely prevent transmission of the disease from 
mother to child. This is the only way to bring the dis- 
ease under control in its epidemic aspect, which is a 
primary public health responsibility of the states and 
federal government. 

The pitifully spectacular cases of syphilis are apt to be 
the late cases—the blind man with his stick, the white- 
faced invalid with damaged heart and blood vessels, 
the derelict whose face is eaten by great sores, the homi- 
cidal maniac behind barred windows. Such cases, how- 
ever, can no longer infect others. What can be done for 
them—and 25 to 30 percent complete remissions are 
possible even among insane paralytics—is largely by 
way of alleviation. There are those who believe that such 
cases should be widely publicized to develop mass fear 
—even panic about syphilis. They argue for the useful- 
ness of such a syphilophobia, which admittedly will 
create some neurotics and aggravate some already 
strained family relationships, but also may uncover 
unsuspected cases of syphilis, bring others under treat- 
ment, and render them noninfectious. Moreover, unlike 
our current syphilis-ignorance, syphilophobia never 
killed anyone, never brought a handicapped child into 
the world, never infected an innocent person. 

Since our own approach to syphilis has accomplished 
so little, there has been much discussion concerning 
the applicability to the American problem of methods 
used successfully in the north of Europe. 

In Scandinavia the outstanding principle in the pro- 
gram of syphilis control is that: “All persons infected 
with syphilis have a right to demand free treatment 
but equally are obliged to submit to treatment.” In put- 
ting this principle to work four “musts” are clearly 
prescribed through law and regulation: All cases must 
be reported. All cases must take treatment. Treatment 
must be available to all infected. If desirable for the 
protection of contacts, patients must be hospitalized. 

From the social point of view, moreover, several fac- 
tors work for the effectiveness of their control program. 
For one thing, people are not afraid to talk about syphi- 
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. Find syphilis. 


. Treat syphilis promptly. 
failure of treatment. 


the syphilis patient. 


. Teach syphilis. 
the people. 


Today's Job 


The obscure cases will never be found in 
time except by the Wassermann dragnet. 


A few days’ delay may mean 


. Examine for syphilis the family and all other contacts of 


. Prevent the birth of syphilitic babies by requiring blood 
tests before marriage and early in each pregnancy. 


The facts about it must be known to all 


lis in Scandinavia. The people everywhere understar 
the nature of the disease, the necessity for treatment ar 
for treatment of contacts. There is abundant publici 
as to hours, dates, and places where treatment is ava 
able. For example, in the main square of Copenhage 
along with advertisemen 
of department _ store 
movie houses, parks ar 
other attractions of 
city, is posted the list ; 
names, places and hou 
of all. venereal disea 
clinics. 

‘Another factor in d 
working out of the Sca 
dinavian control proble 
is the fact that docto 
there are held in great 
esteem than in our ov 
country. Although the 
are not such extremes 
wealth and poverty 
here, they are relative 
higher up in the financi 
and social scale. Their recommendations are followe 

Also it must be remembered that the Scandinaviz 
peoples are homogeneous, literate and law-abiding. A 
though Sweden, for example, is a kingdom, the Swedi: 
people are far more accustomed than ours to cooperatic 
with government agencies for social results. In soci 
legislation they are a generation ahead of us. They a 
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ess afraid of government than we be- 
ause they have learned how to use their 
~overnment to promote the welfare of 
‘he whole people, not a privileged class. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
the whole emphasis has been laid upon 
the abundance of good treatment which 
is free to all. There is no compulsion to 
take treatment. Yet treatment centers are 
so accessible and the treatment is so good 
that, although the rate of decline is not 
comparable with that of Scandinavian 
countries, where the patient is obliged to 
take treatment, nevertheless the number 
of new clinic admissions annually has 
been cut from 40,000 to 20,000 since 1920. 

What is the actual status of case find- 
ing and early treatment in our own coun- 
try? It can be summarized in three 
words: scattered, sporadic, and inade- 
quate. What, then, are the specific steps 
through which we may hope to reverse 
the trend of syphilis in the United States 
during our generation? 

There is very general agreement con- 
cerning action needed for effective syphi- 
lis control: It would involve a_ vast 
extension and improved efficiency of 
what we now do to find and treat people 
who have syphilis. In getting under treat- 
ment people who have been exposed to 
syphilis—that is the families and other 
personal contacts of syphilis patients— 
and in organizing a far-flung coherent 
and effective educational campaign, it 
would be necessary to plan almost from 
the ground up. From a public health 
viewpoint, the methods are simple. If we 
can free our minds of the medieval con- 
cept that syphilis is the just reward of 
sin; if we can deal with it and discuss it 
as we would any other highly commu- 
nicable disease, highly dangerous to the 
individual and burdensome to the pub- 
lic at large, I believe that there is no choice as to method. 

How do we treat a case of bubonic plague when it 
occasionally appears in our ports? Yellow fever? Small- 
pox? Or even the more prevalent infantile paralysis? 
Though the medical procedures involved are utterly 
different in each of these diseases, health officials and 
private physicians alike are geared to speed in the pro- 
tection of others from the infected case and to the hu- 
mane and immediate provision of treatment for the 
patient. There is no badgering of the patient because he 
has been so ignorant or so unfortunate as to have ac- 
quired the disease; no indifference as to where he may 
have contracted it or to whom he might have given 
it before the disease was recognized; and no wrangling 
about whether he can or cannot pay. This always is ad- 
justed later. 

Syphilis does a hundred times as much damage an- 
nually as poliomyelitis, for example; yet we can cure 
most of it. We still do not know how to cure poliomye- 
litis, only how to mitigate it. Even in the Middle Ages, 
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syphilis was the “great pox” as contrasted to smallpox. 
Yet health departments everywhere have been concen- 
trating their major efforts on the plagues which now are 
minor. If private physicians and health officers once get 
the idea of urgency in their handling of early syphilis 
cases, detailed methods of procedure will be easy to work 
out. Patients and contacts of patients must be required 
to take treatment immediately: both for their own sakes, 
since the possibility of complete cure is so high in the 
seronegative state of syphilis; and for the sake of the 
community, which must be protected against syphilis 
infection. Patients must stay under treatment until they 
can no longer transmit the disease. 

In estimating what we may borrow from the methods 
of others in reducing syphilis, I should emphasize the 
Scandinavian principle which obligates the patient to 
take treatment as it does the state to provide such treat- 
ment. The gravity of syphilis and its danger to the 
community make this principle as inevitable for syphi- 
lis, I believe, as for leprosy or (Continued on page 442) 
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Girls feed the mangles in the Brooklyn laundry which refused to pay women workers the minimum wage set for the industry 


Acme 


Due Process 


BY BEULAH AMIDON ; 


'T is hard to realize that an extra $4.88 could be so 
important, to Anna who lives in the Bronx and 
works in Brooklyn, or to the Supreme Court of 

the United States. To Anna and her mother, $4.88 is 
the difference between “getting along” and “going on 
relief.” Justice Butler, who wrote the opinion of the 
Court and his four associates who concurred, are not 
primarily concerned with the amount in Anna’s pay 
envelope on Saturday night. These gentlemen see, as 
their responsibility, Anna’s freedom of contract. In hold- 
ing that the State of New York has no right, under a 
Minimum Wage Law, to assure Anna that she will 
not receive “less than a fair and reasonable value of 
the service rendered” in the laundry where she works, 
the five learned judges were intent only on protecting 
Anna and her employer from “legislative abridgement 
of that freedom.” Studying their decision, it is clear that 
this majority of the Court fails to realize how necessity 
ties Anna’s hands in her bargaining, or why that $4.88 
is important not only to Anna but to the community in 
which she lives. Further, having decided a year ago that 
the federal government cannot constitutionally protect 
wage earners against exploitation, and now ruling that 
such matters are also outside the authority of the state, 
the Court creates an area where the public cannot func- 
tion to protect the weak. Thirty-one cents an hour or ten 
—fourteen dollars a week or seven—it is all up to Anna. 
She has “freedom of contract.” 

And Anna is no symbol. There is an actual Anna, 
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eighteen and pretty, with the warm, colorful prettines 
of her Italian peasant ancestry. Since she left school sh 
has worked in a laundry. Among the million wome: 
wage earners in New York, more than 22,000 work i 
laundries, three quarters of them in Greater New York 
the rest “upstate.” And while many of New York’s tw 
thousand laundries are big modern plants, the laundr 
industry has hundreds of small units, many of ther 
operating on a shoestring. As in so many fields, th 
conscientious employer is up against the conscienceles 
competitor who reduces wages in order to underct 
prices and thus gain an advantage in “getting business. 
Anna was one of nine girls employed by the Spotligt 
(now re-christened. the Bright Light) Laundry, a littl 
Brooklyn enterprise housed in an old bottling works o 
the edge of a railroad cut. The boiler and coal bins ar 
just inside the door, the washing machines behind ther 
and beyond the machines the girls sort, shake, mangl 
iron, fold and tie up. 

In April 1933, New York enacted a Minimum Wag 
Law. Among the organizations urging such legislatio 
were associations of laundry owners, who hoped thé 
the establishment of a bottom level below which wage 
could not legally fall would eliminate the cutting ¢ 
wages—and prices—which was creating chaos in th 
industry. Within a month after the Wage Law wa 
passed the State Labor Department, through its Div 
sion of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage ha 
begun a preliminary investigation of the earnings c 
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vomen and children employed in laundries. This study 
howed that rates of pay for the same kind of work 
anged from 13 to 50 cents an hour, with full time 
veekly wages below $6 in some plants, above $18 in 
thers. More than a fifth of the women were receiving 
ess than $8 for a week’s work, and half were receiving 
ess than the median wage for the industry, $10.41. (The 
‘regular wage” in the Spotlight Laundry was $10.) The 
tudy concluded: 


An appreciable number of women and minors in the 
aundry industry . . . are receiving wages which are obvi- 
usly less than a fair return for the services rendered and 
ess than sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living 
aecessary for health. The existence of such wages results 
in extreme hardship for the workers themselves, reduces 
the purchasing power of the communities in which they 
live, and constitutes a serious form of unfair competition 
against employers in the industry who are attempting to 
maintain higher wage levels. 


These findings were presented to the first wage board 
set up by the Industrial Commissioner under the new 
Law. The board unanimously recommended a mini- 
mum wage for the industry slightly higher in and near 
New York City than upstate. For forty hours of work, 
the board declared women should not receive less than 
$12.40 (31 cents an hour) in the city; $11 (27% cents 
an hour) elsewhere. Overtime beyond forty-five hours 
was to be paid at one and a half times the minimum. 
For more than two thirds of the women and minors 
working in New York laundries the board’s proposal 
meant a 20 percent increase in pay. 

The Law provided two types of enforcement. After 
receiving the report of a wage board, the Industrial 
Commissioner was empowered to issue first, only a di- 
rectory order, “directing” employers in the industry to 
pay not less than the minimum scale determined by the 
board. Nine months later, after public hearings, the 
Commissioner could, at his discretion, make the wage 
order mandatory. An employer violating a directory or- 
der was subject only to the publication of his misdeeds 
by the State Labor Department. But the employer who 
failed to comply with a mandatory order was guilty of 
a misdemeanor, subject to a fine of not less than $50 
nor more than $200 and imprisonment of ten to ninety 
days for each employe underpaid and for each week in 
which a violation of the wage order occurred. 

One month after the directory order went into effect, 
an investigation by the Di- 
vision of Women in Indus- 
try showed that the median 
wage of women laundry 
workers had increased from 
$10.41 to $12.12 a week, 
while average hours of work 
had decreased from 45 to 40. A check of individual earn- 
ings showed that, of 952 women of whom the Bureau 
had records both before and after the wage order went 
into effect, 13 percent were working at the same rates, 
5 percent had had cuts, 81 percent had higher wages in 
November than they had received in May. The in- 
creases ranged as high as 22 cents an hour. Of the 89 
women who received more than the state minimum in 
May, only 5 had had their wages reduced to the mini- 
mum rate in November. In other words, the minimum 
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This is what the latest decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court means—not in terms of con- the 
stitutional law, but of life for a girl who 
works in a laundry and for thousands like her 


wage was not being made the maximum in the in- 


dustry. 
At the end of nine months, individual workers, labor 
organizations, employers’ associations, civic groups 


urged that the directory order be given teeth, and ac- 
cordingly, after the required public hearings, Mandatory 
Order No. 1 was issued, effective August 6, 1934. 


N less than a month, the Division of Women in In- 

dustry and Minimum Wage met Anna. It hap- 
pened this way. Under the directory order, there had 
been instances of non-compliance, more in Greater New 
York than in the rest of the state, more in Brooklyn 
than in other boroughs. Usually explanations by the in- 
spectors resulted in compliance. After a reasonable pe- 
riod for adjustment, employers whose payroll records 
showed that they were persistently disregarding the 
wage order were summoned before the Industrial Com- 
missioner. Of 510 laundrymen so summoned, during the 
period of the directory order, 89, the majority of them 
from Brooklyn, continued to pay less than the minimum 
wage, and their names and addresses were widely pub- 
licized as sub-standard employers. 

An inspector, making the rounds of Brooklyn laun- 
dries after the Mandatory Order went into effect, found 
the records of the Spotlight so carelessly kept that the 
number of hours worked did not clearly appear, Ques- 
tioning the girls, the inspector learned that for their 
last week’s work of forty-seven hours they had been 
paid $10 instead of the $14.88 to which they were en- 
titled under the Wage Law. Joseph Tipaldo, the man- 
ager, said it was just a misunderstanding and ordered 
the bookkeeper to give $4.88 to each girl. Five days later 
the inspector returned to the Spotlight. “We didn’t get 
the money,” the girls reported. Tipaldo blamed the 
bookkeeper. That very afternoon it would be fixed up. 
At three o'clock the inspector came back. As he went 
through the plant with the manager distributing envel- 
opes containing $4.88 each he met one girl with her hat 
on, ready to leave. “Little Anna” didn’t feel well, the 
manager explained; he had told her to go home. With 
the inspector’s eye upon him, Tipaldo handed Anna 
$4.88 and she, like the other girls, signed a receipt. 

Two days later the Enforcement Bureau of the Divi- 
sion of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, re- 
ceived a letter which revealed that the inspector had 
seen only the first act in the $4.88 drama at the Spotlight: 


Gentlemen: One of your in- 
spectors visited the plant of 
Spotlight Laundry, at 
1061—61 St, Bklyn. He 
checked on the _- salories 
(which are $10 per week of 
about 50 hrs.) and found that 
we were underpaid $4.88 per week. He made the 
propriedor pay the employees this shortage, and each 
and every employee signed a slip of paper in sight of the 
inspector for the $4.88. This procedure happened on Aug. 
22 at about 3 o'clock. At 4 o’clock the prop. send the book- 
keeper around the plant to collect back the $4.88. Of course 
we all had to surrender the money for fear of losing our 
jobs. . 

Won’t you please investigate this matter as most of 
the employees find it difficult to support themselves on 
$10 per wk. Thanking you for your fairness. _ANONYMoUs. 
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Another anonymous letter, | see facsimile |, corroborated 
the first complaint and added that for the following 
week Tipaldo paid his workers $10, though they had 
worked forty-eight hours, which entitled them to not 
less than $15.35. Two inspectors then went to the Spot- 
light Laundry. This time Tipaldo’s excuse was his 
status. He was only the manager. Yes, he was in full 
charge. But the state ought to do business with the 
owner, not the manager. 

The inspectors, with Tipaldo’s consent, took possession 
of the manager’s tiny office. They called in each girl 
to talk with them alone. All but one of them said 
that she had had to give back the $4.88. All had been 
paid $10 the next week, all except Anna. “You see, I’m 
younger,” she explained (Anna was then 16), “I only 
make $7. The first time the inspector came, why Joe 
(Tipaldo), he had me hide. The next time, he told me 
to put on my things and go home. But the inspector, he 
met me going out, and then the boss, he gave me $4.88 
and I went on home. 

“The next morning Joe said to me “Where’s that $4.88?’ 
‘Why, I took it home,’ I said. “Wasn’t it my money?’ 
‘Oh, don’t be a nut, Anna,’ he said, 
‘Where is it?’ “Why, I thought it 
was mine, by the new Law. I took 
it home to.Mama.’ I was nearly 
bawling—I didn’t have that $4.88 
to give back. But Joe said, ‘Never 
mind—I’ll hold it out of your pay 
next time.’ So that’s what he did. 
My pay was $2.12 Saturday. Mama 
went to the relief or how would we 
eat this week?” 

A paragraph of Section 565 of the 
State Labor Law under which an 
employer may be penalized for dis- 
charging an employe who testifies 
against him was read to each girl 
and to Tipaldo. Not one girl was 
“let out” by the Spotlight. 

The.next week the payroll showed 
a wage of $13.64, which was exactly 
right for the time worked. There 
had been no “kick back,” Tipaldo 
declared. An inspector was sent to 
the girls’ homes. The Division 
learned that each girl was now asked 
to endorse a weekly check without 
seeing the face. “Here, sign this for 
your pay, we'll get it cashed for 
you.” She was paid $10 in cash. The 
checks, subpoenaed from the bank 
by the office of Attorney General 
Bennett, were made out for $13.64 
or $14.88 or whatever the wage order 
required for the time worked that 
week. But there was no kick back. 
Not exactly! 

The license for the laundry was in 
the name of Salvatore Dalessandro, 
who, it turned out, was a real estate 
dealer, not a laundry man. But the 


“veal boss” the girls confided to the 
inspector was “Jimmy” Giordano. 
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He was not a citizen, he claimed. His “papers” wer 
not in order. He himself could not apply for a laundr 
license. But though the Bureau of Licenses had neve 
heard of him, at the Spotlight he was “the works.” 
Again and again “little Anna,” naive but quicl 
witted, supplied necessary information to the State Labo 
Department. All these girls of exacting jobs and meage 
leisure spent evenings and their occasional free Satur 
days talking with inspectors, going over testimony, mak 
ing afhdavits, and finally appearing before the granc 
jury. Four indictments were handed down against Gi 
ordano, the owner; Dalessandro, his agent; Tipaldo, hi 
manager; Nicoleta Samperisi, his bookkeeper; chargin; 
them with non-payment of the minimum wage an 
with third degree forgery—falsification of records t 
conceal the commission of a crime, a penitentiary of 
fense. Tipaldo’s lawyer decided to challenge the con 
stitutionality of the Minimum Wage Law. He tool 
Tipaldo, who had been out on bail, back to jail, thei 
brought a habeas corpus action, declaring his clien 
illegally imprisoned under an invalid law. In Marcl 
1936, the decision of the lower court dismissing th 
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From the letter of a Spotlight Laundry worker to the Labor Department 
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application for a habeas corpus writ was cartied to the 
highest appellate court of New York. That court, by a 
four to three decision, found the Law unconstitutional. 
In a notable dissenting opinion, in which two of his 
associates concurred, Judge Irving Lehman held that: 
It‘is clearly unjust that an unscrupulous employer should 
obtain the services of his employes upon payment of wages 
“less than the value of the services rendered,’ and that the 
community should bear the burden of his cupidity. 

In conclusion, Judge Lehman reasoned: 

Other countries with traditions similar to our own have 
adopted remedies more drastic, to meet analogous condi- 
tons. The restriction upon liberty of contract is directed 
against a ‘harmful and perhaps unfair use of that liberty. . 
Liberty may be reasonably restrained upon grounds of gen- 
eral welfare. Courts must decide each case upon the facts 
there presented; upon the facts presented in this case we do 
not find any ground for saying that the legislature has acted 
arbitrarily or transcended the limitations upon its powers. 

A few weeks later five U. S. Supreme Court Justices 
afirmed the finding of the four state judges that the 
Minimum Wage Law was in conflict with the “due 
process” clause of the Constitution. 


Joseph Tipaldo, unaided, could scarcely have carried 
on this litigation. By the time the case was through the 
state courts he said it had cost $16,000. How these legal 
luxuries were supplied Tipaldo is part of the story. 


Studies made by the State Labor Department and the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
over the past twenty years have always shown, in depres- 
sion and prosperity, a considerable group of women in 
New York earning less than $5 or between $5 and $10 
a week. Parallel studies of living costs have also been 
made. New York City social agencies now set $10.25— 
$11 as the “subsistence wage” for a single woman living 
alone. The National Industrial Conference Board in 
1926 held $16.53 to be the minimum wage on which a 
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single woman could maintain in New York City “a 
fair American standard of living.” The decline in cost 
of living would make this wage $13.41 today. But rec- 
ords of the Division of Women in Industry show that 
great groups of women in New York City earn less 
than $13 a week. For instance: 


INDUSTRY PERCENT UNDER $13 

1935 
Hotels and Restaurants 74.1 
Cotton Garment 46.5 
Candy 44.4 
Paper Box 44.4 
Hand Bag 40.7 
Knit Goods 35.7 
Retail Stores 28.2 


The Welfare Council in 1935 set $16 as “the minimum 
self-supporting level.” Not half the women workers in 
typical industries reach that level: 


INDUSTRY PERCENT UNDER $16 

1935 
Hotels and Restaurants 89.0 
Candy 87.4 
Hand Bag 76.3 
Cotton Garment 72.8 
Paper Box vl 
Retail Stores 67.4 
Knit Goods 55a) 


Under the Minimum Wage Law, the State Labor 
Department could not attempt to redress the balance 
between cost of living and wages. But it could do some- 
thing about that statistical phenomenon, the workers 
who, in good times and bad, accept from unscrupulous 
employers sweatshop wages fixed by the desperate need 
of the worker not by the value of the work done. If 
it needed a spur to its efforts, the Division of Women 
in Industry had it in figures given out by the Emergency 
Relief Bureau showing 4254 employed women on the 
relief rolls in New York City in the summer of 1935. 
Of these, one fourth were earning less than $5 a week, 
two thirds less than $10, three fourths less than $12. 

After the laundries, the Division turned its attention 
to hotels and restaurants. The wage board for that in- 
dustry of notoriously long hours, low pay and com- 
plicated “deductions” worked out a minimum scale 
ranging from 16 to 27 cents an hour (and meals) de- 
pending on the size of the city and the work done; from 
$8.50 to $9.50 a week for workers who also receive “full 
board and lodging.” The wage order was not issued 
pending the outcome of the Tipaldo case. In December 
1935, the Hotel Gazette published the proposed wage 
scale under the heading: 


Minimum Wace Law CoNnsTITUTIONALITY TO 
Be Testep sy N. Y. State Horet AssociaTION 
IN COOPERATION WITH RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


TO HOTELMEN: WHAT WILL THE MINIMUM WAGE FOR WOMEN 
cOsT you? 
COMPUTE YOUR INCREASED PAYROLL UNDER ABOVE SCALE 


Your only possible escape from this wage scale is by a 
legal battle to the Supreme Court of the United States to 
test the constitutionality of the Minimum Wage Law. 

This can be done only by means of an assessment, 
of $1.00 per employe in all hotels except those operated 
less than six months in the year, (Continued on page 446) 
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The Penalties of Maturity 


BY ARTHUR L. POLLARD 


RACTICALLY every- 

one knows that trees 

do not grow to the 
sky. The reality of growth 
and maturity of the living 
objects of our world we ac- 
cept without question and without despair. But almost 
no one is conscious of the reality of social growth and 
maturity. Most of us spent our youth in an age of rapid 
expansion. Cities kept growing bigger; every year there 
were more people, more farms, more factories, more 
bank deposits. Swift growth became the measure of a 
successful society, and today we think of recovery not 
in terms of adjusting ourselves to the present but of 
restoring the past. 

Individuals who behave as though they were per- 
petually young are merely ridiculous, but societies which 
do the same are quite likely to destroy themselves. The 
fact of social maturity demands painful changes in the 
patterns which are most resistant to change. In particu- 
lar, it affects one of the fundamental human desires, the 
desire for security. It is the thesis of this article that the 
extent to which security is attained is the real cri- 
terion of a successful society; and that the fact of ma- 
turity requires profound change in our method of 
providing security if we are to remain a_ successful 
society. 

There is a law of growth. It can be traced very per- 
fectly in the development of a pumpkin, a colony of 
fruit flies, or an industry. It is not mathematically exact 
for it is affected by the mutations of all life, but it may 
be formulated by mathematical analysis and its normal 
course accurately plotted. [Figure 1.] When growth 
represented by population or weight or any other sum 
of effects is plotted against time we see that at first 
growth is slow due to the scarcity of the individual 
generating units; it increases rapidly to a maximum at 
the half cycle; and then slows down until it ceases alto- 
gether at the full cycle or maturity. Growth fails to 
follow this basic law only when some factor interferes 
with the natural course, as will be shown in speaking of 
the population of the United States. 

In the growth of societies, among many factors are 
three so important that they determine the station of any 
particular society in its growth cycle. These are popula- 
tion, land area, and technique. It must be remembered 
that all three are referable to a particular culture. In 
Germany, for example, before the steam railroad there 
was an essentially mature society, but the railroad 
changed so completely the material culture of this so- 
ciety that an entirely new growth cycle was started. 
But these startling inventions and extraordinary changes 
are rare. Cultures, in general, change slowly over very 
long periods, and neglecting some extraordinary muta- 
tion we can determine very accurately the position on 
our growth cycle of the factors mentioned above. We are 
developing methods by which we can follow changes 
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We are no longer a young country, says this 
writer, warning us that we must change our 
ways if the United States is to prosper in its 
mature years, as it did in its expansive youth 


- 


in these factors from year 
to year and even from 
month to month. This exact 
statistical information is a 
new and subtle implement 
which may save us- from 
repeating some of the tragic mistakes of the past. 

By far the most important economic factor in any 
society is the rate of population growth. If it grows very 
rapidly it must press out from its frontiers in every di- 
rection. A few years ago Raymond Pearl charted popu- 
lation growth in the United States and found that it 
followed very beautifully the theoretical growth curve, 
indicating a stable population of about 198 millions in 
the year 2012. More recently it became apparent that 
birth control is altering this factor in an extraordinary 
way. By the latest estimates made by Thompson & 
Whelpton in 1931 [Figure 2] we shall reach a maximum 
in 1955 and this maximum will be about 136 million, 
or only about 10 million more than at present. By a still 
later estimate made by Dr. O. E. Baker the maximum 
will be even less and it will be reached sooner. 


HE second most important economic factor in a 

society is the rate at which it increases its land 
area. Our utilized land area expanded rapidly up to 
about thirty years ago but since then the rate of expan- 
sion has declined. [Figure 3.] Unless our culture changes 
considerably we shall need no more land for many 
years to come. 

Of much greater interest in current discussion is the 
subject of technique. About this there is a veritable cloud 
of vague and inaccurate ideas. The recent enormous 
advance in technique has been held responsible for the 
depression, for declining morality, and for the need for a 
new form of government. But the evidence is that 
growth of technique reached its maximum rate thirty 
years ago. There is only one statistical series of any value 
here, the notable index constructed by Warren and Pear- 
son showing the physical volume of production per 
capita. [Figure 4.] This measures the advance which 
earns its way in industry. Our greatest rate of technical 
advance was at least as far back as 1900. It may be that 
the troubles which today we lay upon advancing tech- 
nology are actually due to the declining rate of advance. 
One can, of course, pick out some particular industry 
and show recent advances of astonishing proportions. 
But it is the over-all production of consumption goods 
per capita—in the culture which we have here and now 
—which measures the success of our technology. Upon 
this basis also we approach maturity. 

In addition to these three fundamental factors, there 
are two corollary factors of great importance in gauging 
the position of our own particular society: urbanization 
and age distribution. 

Human societies characteristically become urbanized 
to the greatest extent their technical progress will allow. 
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In 1800 only about 15 percent of our people did not live 
on farms while today 73 percent do not live on farms. 
This is apparently very near the limit of urbanization 
for our present cultural progress. Almost the same 
figures prevail in Germany, the one country of com- 
parable technical advancement. Up 
to the last hundred years the high- 


We fight our economic battles remote from our base 
and the daily fortunes of the struggle have become 
critical and decisive. 

There is in particular one complex of ideas which 
departs further and further from reality as we approach 
maturity. The base of this com- 
plex is the individual desire for 


est possible degree of urbanization 
(for any economic unit) was prob- 
ably about 50 percent, meaning that 
one man on the land could support 
one not on the land. Today one 
man on the land can support four 
and some authorities hold that it 
is possible for him to support from 
six to eight. This is also maturity 
but it is maturity of a new order 


POPULATION 


THE LAW" OF NORMAL GROWTH 


security and it materializes as “sav- 
ing” or “investment.” It is almost 
impossible to present simply the 
mechanism of the money saving 
investment process. It may be, as 
Sir Josiah Stamp intimates, that 
no one understands it. This writer 
is not so foolish as to believe that 
he can clarify it here, but there are 
certain end points which may 


and it will doubtless present prob- 
lems as revolutionary as the condi- 


serve for our present purpose. 


tions which brought it about. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WITH THOMPSON-WHELPTON LOW FUTURE ESTIMATE 


In colonial days ‘security for 
most people meant a salt chest 


Forty years ago we were still a 


full of meat, a cellar full of pota- 


young nation, almost half under 


toes, a supply of dried fruit, and 


twenty-five. Our birthrate was 


well stocked barns. This was a 


ab 


high and Europe was sending us 


tangible security maintained and 
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great numbers of young people. 


increased by family labor. Today 
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Today our birthrate is much lower. 
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security means a constant flow of 


Sanitation and medicine have saved 


money, some definite weekly or 


many lives in the groups between 


monthly sum. Between these two 


twenty and sixty, while the group 


ideas there is a deep psychological 


below five shrinks in spite of all 
the lives saved. This year the age 
group five to nineteen will de- ei 


IMPROVED LAND IN THE UNITED STATES 


difference. Meat and potatoes can- 
not be greatly decreased or increased 
by imagination. Money, on the 


crease by 200,000 while the group al 
over sixty will increase by 400,- 


other hand, has a certain spurious 


000. In 1850 a man of fifty saw 


reality which may have little rela- 
tion to genuine security. There is, 


9 persons younger than himself to 


for example, the tale of the Ger- 


each one older; today he will see 


man officer’s widow who, during 


only 4 younger, while 30 years from 


the post-War inflation, bought a 


now he will see fewer than 3 
younger. Where their security is 


straw hat with her husband’s 
100,000 marks of life insurance. 


concerned: older people may _be- 


Perhaps the best way to show 


come very radical indeed, and as 


GROWTH OF TECHNIQUE IN THE UNITED DENTE 


AS MEASURED BY WARREN-PEARSON INDEX OF PRODUCTION PER CAD! 


how security today is related to 


a group they are gaining in political o 
power each year. Further, old peo- 


social growth is by comparing the 
past decade with this one. Early in 


ple modify the market. They need 
few perambulators, roller skates or 


the 1920-30 decade we were reason- 
ably prosperous. Most of us were 


dancing slippers. They need more 
service and security. 


employed at fair wages or salaries. 
But the concern over the hazards 


All these factors which together 
indicate a state of national maturity 
change our world to an extent 


of old age was increasingly prev- 
alent because we were rapidly be- 
pes: coming older. We did not have so 


which we can_ scarcely realize. 
Those economists who issue bul- 
letins showing the course of busi- 
ness after the depressions of ’73 or 
93 and argue from them to our 
present situation are ignoring re- 
cent basic change. Seldom, if ever, have men been able 
to distinguish epoch from episode in their own societies. 
Yet it is much more important for us to distinguish this 
difference than it has been for any previous society, 
since our technology has pushed an unprecedented pro- 
portion of us far from our food supply, bringing about 
what Stuart Chase illuminatingly calls “tenuousness.” 
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Top graph, the course of normal growth. 
Below, the three fundamental factors 
which determine the present station of 
the United States in its growth cycle 


many children; in fact, there were 
fewer children under five at the 
end of the decade than at the be- 
ginning. On the other hand there 
were 6 million more of us over for- 
ty-five and 2 million more were over 
sixty. Several million of us had left farms where we were 
fairly certain of having something to eat and moved to 
cities where we kept, on the average, enough food for 
three days. Fortunately for our peace of mind we were 
able to save a great deal of money during this decade. 
Some of us bought real estate, some deposited in banks 
or insurance companies; many bought industrial stocks 
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and thus eventually built factories and filled them with 
machinery. All together we saved according to our book 
records something like $13 billion in a year. It developed 
later that only about half of this, or $7 billion, actually 
went into houses or loans or factories. The other $6 bil- 
lion went into higher prices for stocks, real estate, and so 
on. Some of it was lost through swindles; and a great 
deal went into factories which could not be operated 
profitably and into buildings which could not be rented. 
Our concern for security was certainly justified. We do 
not blame ourselves at all for saving, but only for our 
poor judgment in picking investments. Everything con- 
sidered, those of us who put our money in banks, even 
banks which failed, have been much better off than 
others. This is strange, for we actually did need most 
of the houses, city water plants, roads, and factories 
which we built with the $7 billion really saved each year. 
Specifically, we needed to save about $1.5 billion to 
provide homes for the 1,700,000 new people whom we 
had every year. For these same people we needed to 
save $3 billion to provide them with city water systems, 
sewer systems, factories to make the things which they 
required, and so on. Then we improved our technology 
so as to raise the standard of living. This took about $2 
billion for new machinery and for entirely new indus- 
tries. We needed also about $500 million for new work- 
ing capital. This $7 billion saved in a year was neces- 
sary for the welfare of all of us, but what of the $6 bil- 
lion which individually we needed to save but socially 
did not need? If we had not saved that we should have 
spent it. We should have given gayer parties, bought 
more pianos, built better houses, even set up more ade- 
quate social services. 

Strangely enough, that thrift which we thought so 
admirable defeated the thing which inspired it. The $6 
billion not actually needed for new facilities went into 
dangerous or useless things. It served to shift great num- 
bers of people from relatively stable locations and occu- 
pations into highly unstable ones. Perhaps more than 
anything else it destroyed the value of the $7 billion 
which we really needed to save. We supposed that the 
Constitution granted us the right to save whatever our 
security required. But the Constitution did not guaran- 
tee the reality of our savings. Nothing but more con- 
sumption can give reality to the savings which we put 
into more production. 


URNING to the present decade we find our desire 

for security more insistent than evér. We are all 
much older. At the end of the decade there will be 3 
million fewer people under twenty than at the beginning. 
There will be 8 million more of us over forty-five and 
about 4 million more of us over sixty. For several years 
we have experienced the despair of insecurity. We have 
not been moving into cities as fast as in the last decade, 
and in fact some of us have moved back to farms, while 
those who remain city dwellers have become much more 
conscious of our precarious existence. 

Because the need for security has been driven home we 
are saving all the money we can spare. Of course some of 
us have nothing to save. Still, about two thirds of us 
have money and we are determined not to face such des- 
titution as we see about us. Most of us are putting our 
money into banks or into life insurance because recent 
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experience convinces us that this is the safest thing to 
do. The lesson of the last decade, however, goes beyond a 
comparison of banks versus stock. It should have taught 
us that money which does not flow into facilities is inevi- 
tably lost. If money piles up in banks it must be gotten 
out in some way or we shall fall into chaos. Three quar- 
ters of us must have money every day. Government is the 
only agency which can get the money out and any goy- 
ernment which survives for a month must get it out. 
Goverment has two ways to do this. First, by taxation. 
In our country this would be politically suicidal, and so 
it will not be used. The only other way is by borrowing 
and that is what we are doing now. The trouble with 
this is that it causes government deficits, which increase 
just as compound interest grows. Our money becomes 
worth less and less until eventually it is lost as thor- 
oughly as though invested in a Florida swamp. 


F we could rise above our individual need in looking 

on the last two decades, we should see that our finan- 
cial system, our social system, and even our morality, 
must be related to our rate of growth. Year by year as the 
individual need for security increases, the social need 
for facilities decreases. (We are speaking of the need in 
our present culture, not in a culture which might follow 
a solution of the security-money saving problem.) This 
problem has been presented to us so suddenly that it is 
almost impossible to think of it realistically. A glance at 
the financial history of the Roman Empire might help 
us. Here we can see the terrible individual struggle for 
security gradually tearing down a magnificent economic 
and social structure. From Julius Caesar’s anti-hoarding 
law to the economic chaos of Diocletian we can trace the 
ineffectual legal measures seeking to resolve the conflict 
between the individual desire for security and the social 
need for facilities. 

The moral value of saving money is, in our present 
situation, a particularly insidious and vicious piece of 
nonsense. Unless saving money has some social value it 
certainly has little moral value. But it is difficult to un- 
learn moralities absorbed on our grandfather's knee. 

At this point in an article of this kind it is usual to 
produce the white rabbit. There is no white rabbit. This 
writer has no new kind of dollar, no substitute for capi- 
talism, no panacea guaranteed to cure all social ills. 
Many such things might help us if we could have them, 
but all our great bourbons object violently and so do all 
the little bourbons as well. Our only proposal here is an 
exceedingly mild one—merely the suggestion that we 
profit from the experience of other democratic countries 
which faced the problem some time ago. In the security 
legislation of England, Sweden and Denmark we can 
aad plans in successful operation. Some of them have 
been in operation so long that we can get some idea of 
where they lead. They teach a few things very clearly. 

1. Before the money saving problem can be attacked it is 

necessary to solve the security problem. 

. Security against the hazards of old age, illness, and acci- 
dent must be provided for every one, not merely selected 
groups of employes. 

3. The available security fund must be continuously re- 

distributed through income and inheritance taxation. 

4. Outworn or obsolete social equipment must be robbed 

of its financial value if progress is to continue. 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Sunnyside houses look out not on fenced-in backyards but on landscaped gardens—the first community of the kind in the country 


Sunnyside Up and Down 


BY LOULA D. LASKER 


HREE years from now visitors to New York’s 

World’s Fair, once they have crossed the Williams- 

burg Bridge from Manhattan to Long Island, will 
catch glimpses of Sunnyside. In less than a year comes 
the tenth anniversary of the completion of this pioneer 
venture in community housing. A decade ago no one 
would have doubted that the anniversary would be cele- 
brated joyously alike by its residents, its sponsors and 
everybody else interested in low cost homes for people 
of moderate means. 

There was ample reason to make such a prediction, 
but it reckoned without the long drawn struggle carried 
on by a majority of the five hundred odd home buyers 
against the founders, individual investors, and financial 
institutions that put up imagination, and money to make 
this social experiment possible. The New Yorker who 
merely reads headlines about strikes, suits, foreclosures 
and evictions, may set it all down as “another worthy 
idea debunked.” It’s not so simple as that nor so final. 
It raises questions as to the future in this country of semi- 
philanthropic enterprises of the sort, and the place of the 
limited dividend company in our housing programs; 
more especially if their managements are to be caught 
between the shears of 
mass agitation on the one 
hand and the rigid poli- 
cies of banks and insur- 
ance companies on the 
other. Furthermore it re- 
opens the whole question 
of home ownership, that 
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Walt Disney cast the depression as the Big Bad Wolf. 
Sunnyside built its houses not of straw but of brick, 
in gracious surroundings and on favorable terms; yet 
that has not saved it from one of the most excruciat- 
ing clashes of the hard times. A first-hand appraisal 


we have been taught to regard as the bulwark of house- 
hold security. Here in sharp focus, is a small exhibit of 
what has been happening during the depression to sal- 
aried families who tried it, and who have seen their 
equities wiped out by the decline in values. 

With these questions in mind, one Sunday evening 
last winter I began my inquiry by joining the hundred 
odd residents who filed into the “cabin” in the park at 
Sunnyside. It was like a scene in an old Third Avenue 
melodrama, the rain came pouring down in torrents, the 
wind howled; black night hung over the little building 
in which plans used to be laid to organize clubs, promote 
the nursery school, or devise ways to get new members. 
The faces were grim. 

Here were “striking” home owners, who for almost a 
year had refused to pay a cent on either their first or 
second mortgages. Many had already received foreclosure 
notices; one or two awaited eviction. But this, they told 
themselves, was not an individual matter but one that 
concerned their three hundred and more fellows who, 
out of a total of five hundred and sixty-four, had joined 
the Consolidated Home Owners Committee. 

The chairman quoted their legal advisers against the 
concessions offered those. 
in arrears: “Hold out long 
enough,” he said, and 
‘Sustice will be done.” 
Another member report- 
ed on foreclosure pro- 
ceedings that had taken 
place the previous week 
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—telling how Sunnysiders had picketed the court house, 
and how their children had carried banners proclaiming 
“We were born in Sunnyside and want to stay in our 
homes.” A third announced that a picket would be sta- 
tioned regularly near a foreclosed house recently rented, 
and urged that no one allow his children to associate 
with those of the tenant. The need for solidarity was 
stressed, and for funds to keep up the fight; plans were 
laid for larger turn-outs and bigger and bitterer placards. 
It might have been a meeting of striking miners in a 
company town; yet here were lawyers, teachers, clerical 
workers, and the rest—a cross section of middle class 
urban Americans who a few years ago had jumped at 
the chance to buy these homes on the fringe of Manhat- 
tan, made small down payments and put their names to 
the mortgage contracts 
covering the balance. 

That was back in the 
Twenties when there was 
a housing shortage in 
New York as elsewhere 
in the United States. 
Where small individual 
dwellings could be bought 
on the outskirts, they sold 
at speculative prices and 
neighborhood amenities 
were given meager con- 
sideration. A fresh ap- 
proach was envisioned by 
Alexander M. Bing, a 
successful real estate oper- 
ator in high class apart- 
ments, who, retiring from 
business in his prime, put 
his experience to civic use. 
Familiar with the British 
garden cities and himself 
a pioneer in regional plan- 
ning, Mr. Bing organized 
the City Housing Cor- 
poration “to build homes and communities for people of 
moderate means, and by careful experiment to improve 
house, block and community planning.” His idea was to 
begin in a relatively small way and move on through a 
series of demonstrations to an American garden city. As 
a practical builder, he believed such an undertaking 
economically sound, but that it would not and should 
not produce ordinary commercial returns. Large invest- 
ment would be required. He set about interesting other 
public spirited citizens with the prospect of return limited 
to 6 percent (as against the 10 percent or above, cus- 
tomary in realty operations of the period) and with pro- 
vision that any surplus cumulating from the first project 
would be employed in further development. 

Search was made for land for the initial demonstra- 
uon; a large tract of 70 acres, equivalent to 1095 lots was 
purchased at a cost of $1,277,492, only about twenty min- 
utes by subway from Times Square. Plans were prepared 
by Clarence S. Stein, well known architect of model 
housing, former chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission on Housing and Regional Planning, and Henry 
Wright, who was adviser during the Great War to 
the Shipping Board of the United States on the design of 


Mechanics 


Office workers..........-. 


Salesmen 
Miscellaneous 


Teachers 


Restaurant workers 


Housewives 


Social workers 


Domestic servants 
Doctors and dentists 


No information. . 
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Sunnyside’s 564 Home Buyers in 1928 


Tradesmen and owners of smal! businesses 
Chaulkeurs:-.2. tee 


professions—with 
musicians and trained nurses 
Federal, state and municipal employes 


Architects, draftsmen and engineers. _- 


Miscellaneous occupations. ... 


houses, at present associate in the department of architee 
ture, Columbia University, an expert in site and com 
munity planning. The first houses were completed is 
1924; the community made up of 1200 dwelling units wa 
finished in four years. On the average single, two anc 
three family houses sold for $8992, $12,735, $18,43 
respectively. Only 10 percent down payments were re 
quired, the remaining 90 percent being covered by firs 
and second mortgages. In order to facilitate this operation 
mortgage interest, taxes, amortization, water rates, in 
surance and garden upkeep were collected in a singl 
monthly payment by City Housing Corporation as agent 
These payments averaging $67, $98, $139, for the one 
two and three family houses were not much greater that 
ordinary rent; in some cases in fact, less; and if kept uj 
the home would  b 
owned clear at the end o 
twenty-one years. How 
ever it must be remem 
bered that throughout 
provision had to be 
made for repairs and ob 
solescence. 

By the time the las 
houses were put on the 
market little promotior 
or advertising was neces 
sary. The houses solc 
themselves, so to speak 
Of the group last built 
over half were sold tc 
friends or relatives of ex. 
isting owners. Two anc 
three family houses were 


actors and authors, 


bought as investments 
the rent from tenant: 
covering most of the 


carrying charges. Thirty 
individuals or couple: 
purchased two houses 
while five purchased three 
or more houses involving altogether 76 houses. 

I remember how Sunnyside looked when it was com- 
pleted—designed as a unit with the houses of each block 
looking not on fenced-in backyards but on landscaped 
common gardens—the first community of its kind in 
the country. The Corporation presented Sunnyside with 
a three acre park contributing to its upkeep at the start. 
An organization was formed to further educational. 
social and recreational activities. 

By a turn of fate, under stress of hard times, the com- 
munity spirit thus fostered became the seed bed for the 
owners’ organization once the strike was on. The com: 
mon greens and meeting places were put to collective 
and then to rebellious use. Following the home owners 
their tenants organized too, to back them up. True there 
were owners who did not scruple to pocket their tenants 
rents and refuse to turn in anything to the corporation 
But among both owners and tenants there were people 
who had lost their jobs or had only snatches of work. 
As middleman, the City Housing Corporation came te 
personify the forces that were pushing them to the wall. 

So it was that under spur of the leaders, foreclosure 
sales became community events in 1935. It was a matter 
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of local pride to be present 
when demonstrations were 
staged in front of the court 
house. Pickets carried ban- 
ners warning that “You 
can’t evict a whole commun- 
ity”; and sang “Home Sweet 
Home” and songs impro- 
vised for the occasion: 


“Sunnyside is on a mortgage 
holiday, 

Sweeping 6 percent philan- 
thropy away, 

Second mortgagees can’t make 
the houses pay, 

Although their sales go on: 

Glory for the 6 percenters 

Who are out to make us 
renters, 

What a pity we're dissenters, 

We'll stay on in Sunnyside.” 


Evictions were seized upon 
for demonstrations at Sunny- 
side itself as well asfor the sake 
of publicity. A siren notified 
sympathizers that the sheriff 
was on the job, and neigh- 
bors rallied to the foreclosed 
home, sitting on chairs and sofas, on bureaus and tables, 
refusing to move. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who had pur- 
chased a large block of City Housing Corporation second 
mortgage bonds in the interests of good housing and 
who happened to be a major stockholder in Merchants 
Indemnity Company responsible for the first eviction, 
was made the arch enemy of the small home owner, the 
symbol of capitalistic cruelty. 

From the dramatic newspaper reports the public has 
gained the impression that there were many of these 
evictions. There have been four to date. 

The placard of the Consolidated Home Owners Mort- 
gage Committee is displayed in every house in Sunny- 
side whose owner has been served with foreclosure 
papers. This is the little green fir tree used as an emblem 
by one group of American Revolutionists in 1776. | 
visited some of these homes and found the housewives 
eager to tell of their determination not to be put out, and 
their grievances against wealthy people who had no pity. 
Regardless of other considerations, the houses, they said, 
were never worth what they had paid for them. Others 
encountered on the street said much the same things. 

Take Mrs. Duffy—not that I shall use her real name, 
but she was Irish. “It’s a hard time they'll have to evict 
any of us,” she said. “Neighbors are usually such a trial,” 
she added ruminatingly, “but now I feel as if I were in 
the old country. I wouldn’t miss a Sunday night meeting 
for the world.” Or Mrs. Schmidt, who suggested I go 
along with her to a foreclosure hearing. “Every woman 
who can leave her home this afternoon will be there. It’s 
the least we can do, especially those of us who haven’t 
yet had papers served on us.” Then, too, there was Mrs. 
Buckstein, who after telling me of the hard times her 
husband was having in his tailoring business, frankly 
volunteered that she didn’t believe half the things that 
were said about the company and Mr. Bing. Yet she 
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Housewives in costume stage a protest demonstration at a foreclosure sale at the court house 


felt her husband was right to throw in his lot with 
the strikers. “You have to stand by your own group.” 


The Dream of Alexander M. Bing 


ITH the home owners and their feelings in 

mind now turn to other groups entering into the 
clash at Sunnyside—stockholders, bondholders, first mort- 
gage holders no less than the management. We have 
seen the alacrity with which the purchasers took root, 
but it had been no easy matter to get together the money 
for the development. Untold efforts on Mr. Bing’s part in- 
duced people of means to rely on his judgment and join 
with him in buying large blocks of stock in a company 
obviously experimental. A promotion staff interpreted 
the social gains that outweighed the restricted dividends, 
and meetings were held to educate the public and elicit 
subscriptions. Outstanding citizens seryed on the board 
of directors and a larger group of men and women be- 
came members of the advisory council and throughout 
the building period gave generously of their time. Mean- 
while banks and insurance companies had been con- 
vinced as to the soundness of the first mortgages and 
took them on as business transactions. So, piece by piece, 
Mr. Bing built up his tiers of necessary support. 

The founders, as the publicity clearly indicated, viewed 
Sunnyside as a stepping stone. Within a five cent fare of 
the heart of the city—deemed crucial in the pioneer ex- 
periment—it is well outside of the worst congestion. 
Nonetheless, the construction was hampered and made 
more costly because they had to conform to the rigid 
framework of city blocks and lay down needlessly broad 
and expensive streets. With its completion in 1928 they 
had shown what could be accomplished in the face of 
such restrictions. But they were more than ever con- 
vinced of the need for projecting the next development 
in more open country, where they could depart radically 
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City Housing Corporation 
A Limited Dividend Company 
Organized to Build Better Homes and Communities 
Board of Directors 


Alexander M. Bing, president 
William Sloane Coffin, vice-president* 


Dr. Felix Adler* Arthur Lehman* 
John G. Agar* Frank Lord 

Leo S. Bing V. Everit Macy* 
Charles S. Bird, Ale John Martin 


Thomes C. Desmond 
Douglas L. Elliman 
Prof. Richard T. Ely 


Mrs. Joseph M. Proskauer 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Robert E. Simon* 


Advisory Board 


Darwin R. James 
Sullivan W. Jones 
John A. Kingsbury 
Robert D. Kohn 

Edger A. Levy 

Sam A. Lewisohn 

Prof. S. McC. Lindsay 
Col. Henry D. Lindsley 
Judge Julian W. Mack 
Miss Rosalie Manning 
S. Stanwood Menken 
George W. Morgan 


Frederick L. Ackerman 
Thomes Adams 

Cherles B. Barnes 
George Gordon Battle 
Mrs. Julius Bernheim 
Robert W/. Bonynge 
George T. Brokaw 

R. J. Caldwell 

William M. Chadbourne 
Richard S. Childs 

Brian C. Curtis 

Dr. Henry V. Darlington ~ 


Walter Dry . William A. Prendergast 
Mrs. George Draper Lawson Purdy 

Otto M. Eidlitz* Allan Robinson 

Dr. John L. Elliott R. Seebohn Rountree 


Morris L. Ernst 
Lawrence B. Elliman 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel* 

|. Edwin Goldwasser 
Prof. Robert M. Haig 
Norman Hapgood 
George J. Hecht 
Arthur M. Hess 
Arthur C. Holden 
Victor House 


Bernard L. Shientag 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch 
Clarence S. Stein 
General Louis Stotesbury 
Andrew Thomas 
Stephen F. Voorhees 
D. Everett Waid 
Miss Lillian D. Wald 
Allen Wardwell 
Gaylord S. White* 
Henry Wright 


*deceased 


From Second Annual Report of City Housing Corporation, 
1925-26 


from the conventional “addition.” At the outset the cor- 
poration had bought a sizeable acreage adjoining that 
laid out in Sunnyside, and these considerations, no less 
than a chance to sell at a gain of $279,000 over the pur- 
chase price, entered into the disposal of this tract to the 
Phipps Houses, a non-profit apartment development. 
This money, together with the proceeds of a bond issue 
of $2 million secured by the second mortgages on Sun- 
nyside homes and junior shares in first mortgages, be- 
came the nest egg for the second and 
more ambitious project—a complete 
residential community in New Jersey, 
seventeen miles from New York City. 

Radburn it was called and dubbed 
“the town built for the motor age” be- 
cause of its unique layout of dead-end 
streets, underground passes, and encir- 
cling park. [See Survey Graphic for 
March 1928, page 694.] Ground was 
broken for the first units in 1928 
—the stores and community hall and 
houses that were to be the nucleus for 
a community of seven thousand dwell- 
ing units for 25,000 people. The second 
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Stephen J. Kelly, president, ex-officio 
Charles L. Weis, Jr., chairman omas 


Valentine J. Crawford, vice-chairman 
Benjamin Ginzburg, secretary 


Colonial Court—Frederick H. Boettjer 
Madison Court—Julius Berger 

Lincoln Court—Lyons T. Carr 
Washington Court—James Gilleeney 
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link in Mr. Bing’s chain was forged. Again the idea wa) 
not only to give immediate benefit to the people whe 
would live there, but to make substantial contributions 
to the solution of present day problems in town planning 
and housing. 

The final link, as he foreshadowed it, was to be the builds 
ing of a garden city as self-contained and sufficient as the 
ordinary detached town, with its own industrial life like 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City in England, but 
distinctively American in inventiveness, convenience an 
design. The depression which has put that part of the 
dream a long way off, stalled Radburn when half bull 
and ultimately all but disrupted Sunnyside. 


Depression and Discontent 


P to 1930 many Sunnyside houses were resold by 

their buyers at substantial profit. But 1932 hard 
times forced many others, hitherto prompt in their pay- 
ments, to ask for leniency. Special arrangements were 
made in individual cases, City Housing Corpora- 
tion advancing interest on the first mortgages it had 
guaranteed. Approximately $45,000 was devoted to this 
purpose, more than two hundred home owners benefit- 
ing thereby. Bond holders were urged by the corporation 
to waive interest payments on the second mortgages tem- 
porarily; 75 percent consented at once. Everyone hoped 
that the financial situation would improve. But recovery 
didn’t come, and more home owners were in distress. 

We have a picture of Sunnyside in 1933 before accu- 
sations were flying about the heads of the City Housing 
Corporation. This was an economic survey which the 
community organization was instrumental in having 
made “to ascertain the facts in terms of which adjust- 
ments (of mortgages) should be made.” Home buyers in 
ordinary real estate developments were losing their 
equities but here was a semi-philanthropic corporation 
midway between the householders and financial institu- 
tions that represented the long term capital. With their 
own incomes shot to pieces, they asked what about some 
give in this other quarter? 

A résumé and interpretation of the findings of this 
study was published in Survey Graphic in June 1933, 
written by one of its authors then living at Sunnyside— 
Professor A. Anton Friedrich. Family reserves were 
found to be practically exhausted and the burden of 
payments fell on incomes generally cut in half. In 
1928 the average monthly income was $350; in 1933 
it had dropped to $174. The figures showed incontro- 
vertibly the “need for severe adjustments of the stand- 
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ard of living” on the part of the majority of Sunnysiders. 
While his conclusions were based on Sunnyside figures, 
Professor Friedrich applied them more generally. He 
pointed out how the depression, which had “toppled the 
speculative framework of our economic system,” also 
threatened to “undermine the well laid plans of this 
experiment in social housing;” how the deflation that 
accompanies a depression also liquidates the middle class: 


With respect to moderate finance charges, low carrying 
costs and security of possession, the plan controlling Sunny- 
side Gardens goes far beyond ordinary real-estate practice; 
yet it, too, has proven inadequate in the face of the depression. 
Taking into consideration unemployment, exhaustion of re- 
serves, the decline of the standard of living and the present 
level of income, in March 1933, 47 percent of the Sunnyside 
home owners were in such condition that the loss of their 
homes almost necessarily must follow—assuming that estab- 
lished legal procedures are resorted to by those who hold 
the mortgages. 


In his vigorous formulation of the case for relief of 
Sunnysiders, it will be seen that as an economist Pro- 
fessor Friedrich put the blame for their plight on the de- 
pression rather than on any malpractice of City Housing 
Corporation. Subsequently, in its early stages, he was a 
member of the executive committee of the newly formed 
Consolidated Home Owners Mortgage Committee. 

Dissatished with the previous individual adjustments, 
this committee in 1933 requested blanket relief for its 
constituents, regardless of individual circumstances, both 
as to amortization payments and reduction of interest 
and principal. Their contention was that economic con- 
ditions had changed so considerably since the houses 
were originally purchased that obligations should be 
scaled down as sharply as property values. The company 
replied that it had guaranteed payments on principal and 
interest to first mortgagees, that second mortgages had 
been given to secure a bond issue, and that it had no 
authority to alter the contracts as signed. 

By 1934 the company itself was asking for relief in the 
federal courts under Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Law, 
requesting permission to reorganize. With reserves ex- 
hausted it could no longer make arrangements in cases 
of special hardship. On the other hand the first mort- 
gagees—banks and insurance companies—were demand- 
ing the interest which had been guaranteed. The company 
urged home owners wherever possible to meet their 
obligations, pointing out that otherwise they were 
doomed to foreclosure and the community into which 
company and residents had put so much hope and effort 
would be disrupted. 

Instead, more and more home owners joined the com- 
mittee, more were hard pressed and the better-to-do lined 
up with those less well off in sticking by the demand for 
blanket adjustment. Studies and reports were brought 
out by the committee. They asked for reduction on first 
mortgage interest from 6 to 3 percent, no foreclosures 
for a period of years, cancellation of arrears and reduc- 
tion of interest on second mortgages, as well as reduction 
of their face value by 95 percent. 

Holders of junior obligations saw their securities being 
wiped completely out if the home owners achieved their 
demands. Among the bondholders were many small in- 
vestors as badly off as the home owners themselves, as 
well as several foundations—the Russell Sage, the New 
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York, the Hofheimer—which after many years of hesi- 
tation had invested funds in City Housing Corporation 
securities on the ground that thereby they could do a 
double social good. A bondholders’ committee had been 
formed meanwhile to look after the interests of the sec- 
ond mortgagees; conference after conference was held, 
but no agreement reached. Banks and insurance com- 
panies had purchased the 6 percent first mortgages of 
Sunnyside in their regular commercial stride. Their will- 
ingness to give relief was predicated largely on whether 
it was considered good business to do so. Over 40 per- 
cent of the first mortgages were held by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, which refused to grant any 
change in the terms of payment. Thus the interests of 
home owners were pitted ultimately against those of 
policy holders; and more directly against the determina- 
tion of the insurance company not to have a breach at 
this point in the interest rate on its large portfolios of 
first mortgages. Except in rare instance, neither City 
Housing Corporation, second mortgagees, nor home 
owners were persuasive enough to move first mortgagees. 
The home owners’ committee refused to alter its de- 
mands and in February 1935 its members “struck” by 
the non-payment of monthly charges. 


Strike and Foreclosure 


T was perhaps inevitable that City Housing Corpora- 

tion should thus be caught in the cross fire between 
striking home owners and the ultimate creditors. As one 
stage followed another home owners’ appeals became de- 
mands, demands became accusations. The bulk of the 
striking home owners now asserted they had been fleeced 
by well-to-do people, who had “pretended” to want 
to help improve conditions. The office of the Corporation 
at Sunnyside was picketed day and night. Home owners 
who could pay were told that if they put up one cent on 
their mortgages they were helping to put their innocent 
neighbors out of their homes. Scurrilous attacks were 
made upon the president of City Housing Corporation 
and all those who ever had been connected with it; 
charges which, if true, branded the whole undertaking as 
one of the most flagrant violations of trust conceivable; 
which, if untrue, laid a heavy load of distortion and 
calumny on the shoulders of those leaders who origi- 
nated or spread them. 

The attack on City Housing Corporation from this 
flank was crystallized last November—nine months after 
the strike began—when two hundred odd Sunnysiders 
brought suit for fraud and misrepresentation against the 
Company, its eighty-nine directors and advisory council. 
The case has dragged. Many motions have been filed, 
and it is still before the Supreme Court of Queens 
County, Long Island. 

With payments withheld now for the better part of a 
year, representatives of first and second mortgagees de- 
cided to start foreclosures. Foreclosure sales were begun 
on a large scale last December. During the course of the 
winter they continued, there being to date (June 1) a 
total of 227 foreclosures instituted, 205 by first mortgagees 
and 22 by second mortgagees—along with four evictions, 
by first mortgagees. Forty-six actions have been completed 
with houses sold—all by first mortgagees; eleven cases 
have been settled, leaving 170 still pending. 

If anything, wholesale fore- (Continued on page 439) 
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All Around the Liberty Pole 


HE following reports deal with the most important engagements 

in the war between the forces of repression and freedom in 

this country, but they are not exceptional. They represent a 

real cross-section of the current struggle between reaction and ad- 

vance. Seen together, they reveal the combination of interests which 

make for repression in the American scene. In some cases there is 

financial industrialism, in others a feudal and bankrupt landlordism. 

Race prejudice and race hate play their part and all the ignorant 

superstitions that ride with the Klan. Underneath and around them 

all are the ignorance and the fear bred of social insecurity, along with 
the unwillingness and incapacity to face necessary change. 

In these dramatic incidents we have the highlights of the fight for 
civil liberties, but the same pattern appears week after week in less 
spectacular events on the smaller canvas of many American com- 
munities. The breaking up of meetings, the refusal of permits to 
parade, explosive and sadistic violence against peaceful pickets, kid- 


napings and frame-ups of labor organizers and radical leaders—these 


are becoming increasingly common. In this growing violation of civil 
rights we face, not cases, but a social trend. It has long been forming 
in the American scene, but it takes more definite shape with the 
breakdown of our economic machine. Some of the cases reported 
in the following articles precede 1929, others have arisen since. But 
they all register the resistance of our economic overlords to any 
attempt to limit their power. This now becomes a determination to 
prevent social change. So the question of civil liberties is now not 
so much a question of individual rights as a question of whether they 
can be effectively used as an instrument for social transition. 
Struggle for civil rights locally and nationally is the first line of 
defense against fascism. That enemy of all liberties can only be 
defeated by an inclusive and aggressive mobilization of all the forces 
who desire freedom and democracy, not as vague ideals, but as work- 
ing patterns of behavior for the development of human society. 
HARRY F. WARD 


Chairman, 
American Civil Liberties Union 


Harlan County—Five years ago, May 
5, 1931, striking coal miners were 
picketing on the highway near Evarts, 
Harlan County, Ky., when nine dep- 
utized company gunmen swooped 
down and without warning opened 
fire. The pickets quickly took cover 
behind rocks and bushes. For twenty 
minutes volley after volley raked the 
hills. There was no answering fire. 
But when Jim Daniels ordered his men 
to advance and “wipe out” the pickets, 
the gunmen were met with rifle bul- 
lets. Daniels and two of his compan- 
ions were killed, others were wounded. 
Only one union miner was killed. Next 
day every active striker, and some of 
the village officials, were arrested. 
Forty-three were indicted for murder, 
others for criminal syndicalism. 

On a change of venue requested by 
the prosecution the murder cases were 
transferred to counties two hundred 
miles away in the Bluegrass section. 
Nevertheless the General Defense 
Committee attorneys, claiming self de- 
fense, won an acquittal in the first 
trial. Overnight the defendants, orig- 
inally charged with direct murder, were 
reindicted by a Bluegrass grand jury 
on charges of “conspiracy to murder.” 

There were two convictions in Mont- 
gomery County, then the cases were 
transferred back to Harlan. From Aug- 
ust 1931 to February 1933 there were 
fifteen more trials. The seven convic- 
tions were secured only by “importing” 
Bluegrass jurors. The remaining in- 
dictments were dropped. 

All appeals were denied by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, and funds 
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could not be raised for appeals to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Last December 
Governor Laffoon commuted the lite 
sentences of William Hightower, 81- 
year-old union president, Elzie Phillips, 
and William Hudson, from life to four 
and one half years. The men were im- 
mediately released. Governor Laffoon 
refused to consider the other cases. 


Secretary-treasurer HERBERT MAHLER 
Kentucky Miners Defense Committee 


Scottsboro—Five years ago nine 
Negro boys, ranging in age from thir- 
teen to twenty, were dragged from a 
freight train in Alabama, and four 
days later they were all indicted for 
rape on the evidence of two girls who 
had been hoboing on the same train. 
Ten days later, eight of the boys had 
been sentenced to death. Since then 
the case has twice gone to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and twice 
convictions sustained in state courts 
have been reversed and new trials or- 
dered. One of the girls charging rape 
has withdrawn her accusation and de- 
clared the boys innocent. Last January 
Haywood Patterson was convicted once 
again and sentenced, this time, to sev- 
enty years’ imprisonment. An appeal 
in his case has been filed. One or two 
more boys will be tried in July. En- 
couraging is the fact that Judge W. W. 
Callahan will not be the trial judge as 
he is moving from the Morgan County 
Circuit. Another judge can hardly fail 
to give a fairer trial and this fact, 
coupled with a growing feeling in 
Alabama that the Scottsboro boys are 
innocent, gives members of the Defense 


Committee increasing hope _ that 
eventual acquittals will be won. The 
formation of this United Front Scotts- 
boro Defense Committee is another 
proof that citizens everywhere are de- 
termined to see that justice is done and 
realize that in this case as in other 
cases the Communists have been the 
first to proclaim the danger and by 
prompt action commence the defense. 
Some of us of the more conservative 
groups feel that it won't do to let the 
Communists have all the virtues, that 
we should be more alert and prompt to 
act in defense of justice and liberty and 


thus preserve our form of government. 
Treasurer WiruiaM Jay SCHIEFFELIN 
Scottsboro Defense Committee 


Gallup—Coal miners. of Gallup, 
N. M. had built a little shack colony 
to get cheap housing while unem- 
ployed. In the spring of 1934, one of 
these miners was evicted. When friends 
moved his furniture back into his 
shack, two of them were arrested. 
Scores of men, women and children 
tried to attend the hearing, were 
barred, and waited outside the building. 

Suddenly the deputies threw tear 
gas. The wind swept the gas back in 
their faces, and they began to fire 
wildly. When smoke and gas cleared 
away, one miner was dead, one fatally 
injured and the sheriff was dead. Then 
a reign of terror was inaugurated. 
More than 600 miners were arrested, 
forty-eight were charged with first de- 
gree murder, ten were finally brought 
to trial. Every effort to obtain evidence 
for the defense was blocked by threats, 
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kidnapings, beatings, deportation. The 
trial was held in a little town far from 
the industrial area, in a county pre- 
pared ‘by hysterical . anti-Red propa- 
ganda. The evidence was so weak, 
however, that seven miners were ac- 
quitted. The other three were con- 
victed of second degree murder. Dis- 
regarding the plea from the jury for 
clemency, the judge sentenced the men 
to forty-five to sixty years each. The 
cases are now before the Supreme 


Court of New Mexico on appeal. 
Secretary FRANK L. PaLMER 
National Gallup Defense Committee 


Tampa —On November 30, 1935, with- 
out warrant six members of the Mod- 
ern Democrats, a political organization 
in Tampa, Fla., were arrested while 
meeting in a private home. After 
questioning at City Hall, they were 
released. Three of them, Joseph Shoe- 
maker, Eugene F. Poulnot and Dr. 
Sam Rogers were forced into auto- 
mobiles by policemen, driven to the 
outskirts of Tampa, tarred and feath- 
ered. Shoemaker was so brutally beaten 
that he died. 

Public indignation brought to light 
the fact that Tampa was ruled by the 
Ku Klux Klan which in turn was sub- 
sidized by gambling, tobacco and ship- 
ping interests and that Shoemaker’s 
only apparent offense was the organiza- 
tion of a political group which had 
seriously threatened this power. 

Eleven policemen and members of 
the Klan were indicted. Nine were 
charged with ‘kidnaping and second 
degree murder. Chief of Police Titts- 
worth and his police stenographer were 
charged with being accessories. 

A change of venue to Bartow, Fla., 
was granted. The first trial ended 
May 23 with the conviction of five 
policemen for kidnaping Poulnot. 
Still outstanding against all eleven are 
the kidnaping and murder charges re- 


lating to Rogers and Shoemaker. 
_ Committee for the Defense Morris SHAPIRO 
of Civil Rights in Tampa 


Mooney —The Mooney case is surely, 
if slowly, drawing to a close [see 
Survey Graphic for December, page 
586]. In January 1935, the Supreme 
Court of the United States issued a 
per curiam opinion holding in sub- 
stance that Mooney’s petition showed 
on its face a denial of due process of 
law, but that the Court was not satis- 
fied that Mooney lacked a remedy in 
the State of California, and therefore, 
dismissed the petition without preju- 
dice. Pursuant to this opinion, 
Mooney’s counsel filed petitions for 
original writ of habeas corpus, first in 
the Superior Court of Marin County, 
Calif., then in the District Court of 
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Appeals of the state, both of which 
were denied. The Supreme Court of 
California finally issued the writ, and 
without statutory authority set hear- 
ings on the writ before a referee. 
These hearings have been in progress 
almost continuously since August 1935. 
The referee is without power to make 
any findings of fact and will certify 
an undigested transcript of some 15,000 
pages to the Court. This record will 
have to be abstracted, briefed and 
argued. It is hoped a decision can be 
obtained during the fall, and if ad- 
verse, that the case can be back in the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
by the first of the year. Assuming that 
Mooney is freed by the Supreme Court, 
counsel expect that Billings’ release will 


automatically follow. 

Counsel for Mooney and Joun F. FInerty 
member of the National Committee 

of the American Civil Liberties Union 


Arkansas—For the past year and a 
half the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union, into which tenant farmers, 
sharecroppers and day laborers are 
united, has aroused savage antagonism 
on the part of planters in the Missis- 
sippi Delta. Officers of the law, many 
of them planters and riding bosses, 
have shot into the homes of union 
members and organizers. Active union 
men have been shot down in the cot- 
ton fields. “Outsiders” like Norman 
Thomas, invited to address meetings, 
have been driven off by armed men. 
Union meetings in the open and in 
churches have been broken up. 

On May 18, eastern Arkansas cotton 
farmers went out on a “cotton chop- 
ping” strike for an increase in wages— 
to one dollar a day for a ten hour day. 
On May 20 came the following tele- 
gram from union — headquarters: 
“Wholesale arrests of striking farm 
workers. Thirty-five Negro and white 
men held in small jail at Earle. Hoes 
and plows stopped over wide area. 
Workers charged with vagrancy. Union 
line holding firm despite terrorism and 
illegal action by planters. H. L. 
Mitchell, Sec. S. T. Farmers’ Union.” 


Executive secretary Mary Fox 
League for Industrial Democracy 


Sacramento—Eight of the eighteen 
defendants charged with criminal syn- 
dicalism were convicted at Sacramento, 
Calif., on April 1, 1935, and sentenced 
to from one to fourteen years. 

The defendants had been active in 
the leadership of the Cannery and 
Agricultural Workers Industrial Union. 
All but one of them admitted mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. 
Since 1932, this union has been active 
in the organization of California itin- 
erant harvest and field workers. The 
powerful growers’ trade association, 


Associated Farmers, Inc., and the state 
and local chambers of commerce were 
determined to destroy the union. The 
means used included vigilantism, kid- 
nappings, beatings, and even killings. 
One of the repressive measures was 
prosecution under the criminal syn- 
dicalism law. Originally the union 
leaders were charged only with va- 
grancy. During the vagrancy trials, 
which lasted more than a month, the 
prosecutors obtained indictments for 
violation of the criminal syndicalism 
law. Of the eighteen indictments, one 
was dropped and three were dismissed. 
The other six defendants were acquitted. 
Every sort of pressure was used to 
insure convictions, with the Hearst 
press active in raising a Red scare. 
One of those convicted who was 
about to have a child was released on 
bail, pending an appeal. Another was 
paroled after serving more than a year. 
The rest are serving their sentences, 
recently set at five years for five of the 
organizers and at three and a half 
years for the sixth. Appeals have been 
delayed by refusal of the authorities 
to submit transcripts of the evidence. 
Both the International Labor Defense 
and the Non-Partisan Labor Defense 


have been active in the case. 
Caro. Kinc 
International Juridical Assoctation 


Angelo Herndon—In 1933 Angelo 
Herndon, a young Negro who had 
attempted to organize Atlanta’s un- 
employed in a demand for adequate 
relief, was indicted under a law en- 
acted in Reconstruction days for at- 
tempting to incite insurrection. [See 
Survey Graphic for December, page 
616.] He was convicted but since the 
jury recommended mercy he escaped. 
the death penalty and was sentenced 
to eighteen to twenty years on the 
chain gang. His conviction was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. The International Labor De- 
fense then retained his present counsel. 
A petition for rehearing was denied by 
the state court. The case was then 
carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which dismissed the 
appeal by a vote of 6 to 3, for lack of 
jurisdiction. The next move was an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus 
in which the conviction was challenged 
upon the ground that the statute, as 
construed and applied, was unconsti- 
tutional. Judge Hugh M. Dorsey of the 
Fulton County Superior Court granted 
the writ and discharged Herndon on 
reduced bail, pending an appeal by the 
state. The Georgia Supreme Court 
in June upheld the old law. The case 
will now go to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
WuitNey NorrH SEYMOUR 
Counsel for Herndon and former 
assistant to the U. S. Solicitor General 
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Who's 


ERE, in bold relief, are the general characteristics of our jail population. 
Second-story man, petty thief, drunk, vagrant, drug addict, 


ing conglomeration. 


in Jail ? 


It is a bewilder- 


gambler, embezzler, sex offender, reckless driver, family deserter; convicted and the uncon- 
victed, young and old, male and female, the first offender and the habitual criminal, the well 
and the diseased, the normal and the syphilitic, the bright and the feebleminded, the mentally 
stable, the psychotic, the vicious and the innocent, the most impressionable youngster and 
the most degraded and hardened wastrel—as so many ingredients we throw all of them into 


the same “jug,” stir well, season with time, and expect the product to be highly savory. 


CCORDING to the recent survey 
Ae prisoners in county and city 
jails made by the federal Bureau 
of the Census in 1933 and published in 
1935, the jail inmate is 73 percent 
white, 22.8 percent Negro, and 4.2 per- 
cent of other races, Mexican, Indian, 
Asiatic and Filipino. The general 
population fifteen years of age and 
over in 1930 was 9.7 percent Negro. 
Contrasting this with the figure above 
for Negro inmates, it is seen that the 
Negro is contributing well over twice 
his quota to the local jail. A little over 
10 percent of the inmate body are for- 
eign-born, whereas the proportion of 
foreign-born residents in the general 
population is considerably higher. We 
are here in a position to strike a fatal 
blow at the notion still cherished by 
many that crime is largely a problem 
of the uncouth immigrant. Despite the 
high commitment rate for Negroes, the 
inmate is predominantly a white per- 
son born in this country. 

Slightly more than 10 percent of the 
inmate body are under twenty-one years 
of age and 1.5 percent under eighteen. 
‘What these youngsters can learn from 
the rest is fairly obvious. 

The inmate is 6.8 percent female. 
Such a small proportion of the total 
jail population would seem perhaps to 
constitute itself an almost negligible 
factor in penal administration. How- 
ever, when we are brought to realize 
that in almost all the local institutions 
of this country these women and girls 
are housed in the same building with 
men and boys, that often they occupy 
adjoining cells, and in not a few in- 
stances are allowed promiscuous asso- 
ciation during some part of the day, 
the problem is seen to be a serious one. 
Rarely are female attendants provided. 

The inmate is sent up most often 
on one or another of four charges: 
disorderly conduct and drunkenness, 
larceny, vagrancy, and the violation of 
liquor laws. Over 70 percent of him is 
sentenced for these four offenses: 7.4 
percent for liquor law violations, 8.5 
percent for vagrancy, 10.2 percent for 
larceny, and 44.1 percent for disorderly 
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conduct and drunkenness. These groups 
differ decidedly from one another in 
the personal characteristics of their 
constituents. Excepting the robber and 
the burglar who comprise but 1.6 per- 
cent of the total jail population, the 
man committed for larceny is youngest 
among the inmates, approximately 80 
percent of him being under thirty-five 
years of age. He is able-bodied for the 
most part and provides the most prom- 
ising material for rehabilitation. 

The vagrant is of two types, the 
younger and the older. Here is the boy 
known earlier to the juvenile court as 
a runaway; the boy dissatished with a 
home where he was perhaps narrowly 
confined or a home devoid of those 
many things which the school and his 
subsequent associations have taught 
him to seek as good; and the orphan 
turned out upon his own. In his thir- 
ties, the vagrant is often a man who is 
inclined to find family ties and a steady 
job somewhat burdensome. The older 
vagrant committed to an_ institution, 
whatever his previous life may have 
been, is a worn out old man, though 
often not more than forty or forty-five 
years of age. He is a man who, with- 
out friends, has found the struggle for 
independent existence too much for 
what physical and mental abilities he 
possesses, and who has lost hope. In 
this group are found “self-committers” 
where institutions make provision for 
such. In a study of 185 jailed vagrants 
made by the writer recently, slightly 
more than 25 percent were found to be 
physically disabled and incapable of 
living outside the institution without 
assistance. Seventeen were rendered so 
unfit by amputation of arms and legs 
and by paralysis as to make anything 
approaching normal living an utter im- 
possibility. Four were blind, and in 
seven others eyesight had so deterio- 
rated that they could no longer pursue 
accustomed occupations. One was the 
victim of chorea, seven suffered from 
uncorrected hernia, one was in the 
advanced stages of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, and the balance were afflicted 
with debilitating heart disease. The in- 


cidence of mental disease was also — 
high among them. Seven of the group — 
were adjudged insane and were later 
transferred to a state hospital. 

The inmate committed for drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct is in most 
instances the chronic alcoholic, older — 
than most of the other inmates, over 
40 percent of him being over forty 
years of age. This does not mean that 
habitual drunkenness is a phenomenon 
of middle life. It is only when the in- 
dividual becomes a nuisance to family 
and to friends that he is sent away in 
the hope of a “cure.” He is apt to be 
a likeable chap and well-meaning. He 
does his bit in good part and provides 
the bulk of trusty material. When it is 
recalled that the chronic alcoholic em- 
braces nearly 45 percent of the total 
jail population, however, this individual 
is seen to present a pressing problem. 

Other groups of offenders are not so 
well defined. Their characteristics 
merge group with group and the in- 
dividuals comprising these lesser sec- 
uons of the jail population will be 
found to move from one type ot 
offense to another on successive com- 
mitments. Slightly more than one per- 
cent of the males jailed are sentenced 
for sex offenses, chiefly homosexual. 
Of the women in the local jail more 
than 13 percent are sex offenders, 
largely prostitutes. Less than one per- 
cent of the jail population is sen- 
tenced for the illegal possession and use 
of drugs, though the percentage of 
users is higher. Certain others are first 
offenders who have been sentenced to 
pay a fine and have been unable to do 
so. They “lie out” the amount usually 
at the rate of 50 cents a day. 

The inmate is, in general, mentally 
inferior and not so well cared for from 
a physical point of view as the person 
outside. In a study made several years 
ago in the state of New York 44 per- 
cent of the total jail population in that 
state was found to be suffering from 
some physical ailment or disease and in 
need of medical attention. That same 
study after extensive testing and psychi- 
atric observation classified the jail popu- 
lation mentally as follows: 22.9 percent 
as of normal intelligence, 12.6 percent 
as of dull or borderline intelligence, 
and 64 percent as suffering from seri- 
ous mental abnormality, including the 
feebleminded and the psychotic. The 
vagueness and ambiguity of the cate- 
gory labeled “psychopathic personality,” 
which comprised more than half of the 
individuals included in the group desig- 
nated as suffering from marked de- 
terioration and defect, may well be 
challenged. But allowing for even a 
considerable margin of overstatement 
in this regard the percentage of mental 
deviates is appallingly large—A. C. W. 
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HE morning sun 
slants through ancient 
trees, turning dusky 
leaves to gold and catching 
up the sparkling dew on 
the lawn. Beneath my win- 
dow passes a- short procession. Well out in front at a 
lively pace stride two youngish men, their chins. up. 
Following them at a slower gait go six or eight others, 
in oddments of garments, staring blankly or with eyes 
cast down. In the rear an oldish man hobbles along on 
crutches; a leg and part of one arm are gone. He pauses 
as if in meditation. These men, on their way from a 
large building to the front gate, have just been dis- 
charged from one of our larger city jails. They have 
served their sentences and they are ready now to face 
the world and the sun once more. Or are they? 

Jails, especially local jails, are a subject which the 
American people seem to find particularly distasteful. 
We read with great gusto of the imprisonment of a 
crafty Hauptmann or an elusive Karpis. Details of their 
deeds are dramatic, and the newspapers publicize them 
in enormous headlines. Not so, when Johnny Jones 
gets drunk, makes a fuss on Main Street, and finds him- 
self an unwilling guest at the municipal workhouse; 
not so, when Peggy Smith goes and gets herself into 
trouble, perhaps for the seventh or eighth time, and is 
obliged to make a little stay with the kindly folk down 
at the county jail. The bottom of an inside page is the 
best they get. Now Baby-face Nelsons are few; and also 
few and far between are their hangers-on. Naturally, 
we can be proud of our recent federal and state record 
in apprehending kidnapers, bandits and murderous rack- 
eteers; and of the progress we have made in bringing 
modern penology into our institutions for felons. But our 
preoccupation with them seems to 
have blinded us to a larger problem 
much nearer home. Only about one 
out of ten of the people sentenced to 
time behind the bars ever reaches a 
state or federal prison. The vast ma- 
jority go to a local institution. 

There are in the United States 
about 3416 county and municipal 
penal institutions, including work- 
houses, road camps and houses of 
correction. Mostly they are city and 
county jails. During 1933 there were 
approximately 608,484 commitments 
made to county and municipal jails 
on sentences of imprisonment. If we 
divide these commitments into the 
total general population fifteen years 
of age and over according to the , 
U.S. census of 1930, we shall be 
startled, perhaps, to find that there 
was one commitment for every 150 
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Nine out of every ten persons sentenced to 
serve time go to the local jail. They get free 
room and board at a yearly total that runs up 
into millions—but what does the taxpayer get? 


“Thirty Days in the Jug" 


BY ALBERT C. WAGNER 


persons. But more men than 
women are sent to jail; 
therefore, performing the 
same arithmetical operations 
as before, this time with fig- 
ures for males only, we 
learn that during 1933 one out of every seventy-eight 
men in the general population was sentenced to serve 
time in the local jail! This year 1933 may be taken as 
typical. Though we must qualify the figures above by 
saying that often the same individual is sentenced two 
or more times within the same year, the figures do not 
include the large number of persons who are detained 
in jail to serve as material witnesses or to await trial. 
Although no comprehensive national survey of the cost 
of the local jail has ever been attempted, we can arrive 
at an estimate of it. The federal government boards 
many of its prisoners in local county jails, paying for 
them at an average rate of 69 cents per day per prisoner. 
On January 1, 1933, there were in the county and 
municipal jails of this country 51,436 sentenced prison- 
ers. Leaving out of account prisoners held for trial, and 
multiplying this number, as an average daily jail popu- 
lation, by the federal government’s average cost per 
prisoner, and again by the number of days in the year, 
we arrive at the sum of $12,954,156 as the annual cost 
of supplying food, clothing and bedding for the inmates 
of local jails. However, under the present arrangement 
for boarding prisoners the federal government pays 
nothing for rent, light, heat, or for the salaries of super- 
intendent and guards. It may be an arbitrary statement, 
but it is a conservative one, to say that as much is ex- 
pended on these overhead items as on bedding, food 
and clothing. If this be so, it costs between twenty-five 
and thirty million dollars a year to maintain our Johnny 


Keystone 


Something to break the monotony: a volunteer conducts classes in a North Carolina jail 
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Joneses and Peggy Smiths in our multitudinous local 
jails. This is a large investment of taxpayer’s money. 

It is the settled conviction of men close to the prob- 
lem that, the local jail remaining what it is, there neither 
is nor can be any return on this investment. That is a 
challenging statement. Yet if we draw somewhat closer 
to the problem, its truth may perhaps become clearer 
even to the layman. 


E have arrived at a point in the development of 

penological theory where the end and aim of 
punishment is no longer mere retribution and 
retaliation, but the now inseparable couplet, protection 
and reformation—protection of society; reformation of 
the man or woman imprisoned. Protection of society 
has long been the primary aim of punishment of what- 
ever kind inflicted upon the wrongdoer—in early times, 
to appease the wrath of offended gods; in contemporary 
social organization, to preserve intact those institutions 
and ways of living that we regard as meriting highest 
esteem. Reformation, on the other hand, is a compara- 
tively recent achievement of penal philosophy. It is the 
culmination of man’s experience with the attitudes of 
vengeance, retaliation, and retribution towards the of- 
fender which-decreed such things as wholesale extermi- 
nation, mutilation, physical torture, ducking, the pillory, 
banishment, and transportation as fit punishment for 
crime, none of which were found, however, to be 
eminently successful in stemming the tide of anti-social 
behavior. Modern imprisonment was the logical out- 
come. Practiced at first as a retributive punishment, so- 
ciety has since come to regard rehabilitation of the pris- 
oner as an absolute necessity. While offenders are impris- 
oned protection from their depradations is positive and 
complete. But few die in jail. Still fewer spend their 
entire lives there. Sooner or later most offenders come 
back to the larger society of men and women. In the 
jails it is mostly sooner: 68.7 percent of those committed 
spend less than one month there at any one time; 89.3 
percent spend less than three months; 96.3 percent less 
than six months. If no change for the better has taken 
place in the attitude and conduct of the offender by the 
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time of his discharge, protection ceases at that momen® 
and society is again subject to his misdeeds. Hence the 
dollars and cents necessity for reformation as an ideal oF 
procedure, quite apart from whatever degree of humani: 
tarianism we may boast of having attained. 

To ask how much progress the local jail has made 
toward the attainment of this goal is absurd. Reforma- 
tion is not haphazard. It comes as the result of effort 
consciously undertaken and proceeding under informed 
direction. The jail is innocent of any such program.  ~ 

Physical living conditions in more than 85 percent of 
American jails are bad. Vermin and an odor of disin- 
fectant are traditional. Often two or three prisoners sleep 
in cells, called “cages,” originally designed for one. 
Cages they are, literally—small steel cubicles requiring 
artificial light at almost all times of day. Ventilation is 
inadequate, bathing facilities limited, and quarters are 
often damp and cold. 

Routine medical examination is usual only in the 
largest city jails. Medical attendance is summoned only 
in case of serious illness, and seldom are provisions made 
for the isolation of communicable disease, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that from 15 to 25 percent of the inmates are 
venereally infected. Little work is provided; apathetic 
idleness is the rule of the day. Opportunity for outdoor 
exercise is practically non-existent. Books are rare. Maga- 
zines of the cheapest sort and an occasional newspaper 
constitute the total reading fare. 

During the day prisoners congregate in what is known 
as the “bull pen,” to smoke, gossip, fight, or stare at 
visitors. Their conversation need not be described, nor 
their other conduct on certain occasions. Indeed, the jail 


-is characterized by an atmosphere degrading in the ex- 


treme to the sensitive portion of its population, and not 
especially uplifting to any portion of that population. 
All this is pretty dismal. Yet the reason is obvious: the 
jail is small. Some jails in metropolitan areas have six 
or seven hundred inmates in residence at one time, but 
many jails, especially in sparsely settled counties, will 
have less than two score commitments in the whole of 
the year; often they are empty. The average jail has be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen prisoners. Here lies its weak- 
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Two familiar kinds of county jails. The one on the left, 
in Massachusetts, is reminiscent of the fine homes of 
its time; the one below—just as American in style— 
is in Georgia. On the opposite page, a new type of jail, 
as modern in its interior conveniences as is the exte- 
rior architecturally: San Francisco County's jail for men 


Photographs: International News and Bureau of Prisons 
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fess. It is so small that the 
falary cannot attract a com- 
Inctent warden. Usually the 
ailer is picked by the local 
political boss and is a man 
df small ability and no train- 
ing. Often he has earlier 
proved a failure in some 


it best, is a man who learns 
something of the work 
while on the job. Moreover, 
che jail is so small an ad- 
jinistrative unit that it can- 
not justify an expenditure 
for tools and workshops or 
for any educational and 
recreational personnel and equipment. Yet these things 
ire necessities. Without them any program making even 
1 pretense of therapeutic activity is impracticable. 


HE social waste of this lack of a program need not 

be left to the imagination. What figures we have 
on rates of recidivism present a sufficiently graphic story. 
According to the recent census survey, more than 58 
percent of all persons committed to city and county jails 
Juring the first six months of 1933 had been so incar- 
cerated before. The percentage runs much higher in sev- 
eral of the states: 62.9 in Massachusetts, 63.1 in Virginia, 
64.2 in Minnesota, 65.1 in New Jersey and Ohio, 70.9 in 
Delaware, 73.6 in the District of Columbia, 77.3 in 
Connecticut, and 80 in Maryland. These figures cover 


only those previous commitments known to the authori- | 


ties, whose methods of identification are admittedly in- 
adequate. In reality, the figures express little more than 
rates of recommitment to the same institution. The 
prisoner comes back not once or twice, but again and 
igain. The following table made up from records of 
inmates in an institution with which the writer is fa- 
miliar, and which happens to be one of the finest of its 
kind in this country, shows the number of times each of 
302 recidivists had served time in that same institution: 


Twice 40 Eleven—fifteen times 2 
Three times 62 Sixteen—twenty times 5 
Four times 49 Twenty-one—thirty times 8 
Five times 32 Thirty-one—fifty times 8 


Six—ten times 58 Fifty-one—seventy-five times 7 


In addition there was one woman who was serving her 
114th sentence in that identical jail! If the aim of im- 
prisonment is reformation, the local jail fails, and fails 
most miserably. 

The remedy? It is assuredly not easy. Nor are all the 
steps along the way to a final solution now in evidence. 
Prison associations and research foundations have been 
untiring in their efforts toward penal reform, and certain 
gains have been achieved. But the time seems now to 
have arrived where general public support assumes pri- 
mary importance. The evils of the small jails are inher- 
ent, and reform must strike at their very foundations. 
In doing so, it challenges a highly belligerent troop of 
stoutly intrenched interests; local autonomy, political 
boss rule, opulent sheriffs. It calls for wide legislative 
action and basic changes in the criminal codes of almost 
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Bureau of Prisons 


every state. Most frightening to Mr. John Citizen, it 
requires a considerable outlay of public monies to initi- 
ate. Yet, in contrast, who can today estimate the actual 
and literal cost, in addition to maintenance, of the pres- 
ent jail system? The cost, for example, to private wel- 
fare agencies, to public welfare agencies, to the law- 
abiding citizen whose property and person are jeop- 
ardized? Who, finally, can reckon the cost in terms of 
human suffering, among women and children, when we 
insist upon alternately jailing and releasing the petty of- 
fender in almost unending series, not attempting to lift 
him at any time to a fuller life, but forcing him always 
lower into the quagmire of social degradation? 

To advocate state control is inevitably to invite attack 
from entrenched local interests. Yet state control is pre- 
cisely what is indicated. As administrative units most 
cities and counties are too small to supply personnel 
and equipment adequate for reformative care. It is ridic- 
ulous, for example, to expect an institution with a con- 
stantly shifting daily population of some fifteen or 
twenty inmates to supply such things as productive in- 
dustries and educational and recreational opportunities. 
By legislation cities and counties could be deprived of 
the right to punish violations of local ordinances with 
confinement. All misdemeanors could be made pun- 
ishable as offenses against the state. Then the state could 
establish a number of specialized institutions in which 
to provide a really comprehensive program of rehabilita- 
tion for the petty offender. To be sure, this action would 
entail the scrapping of more than 90 percent of the jails 
now in existence. It would launch: the states on a fairly 
extensive building program. But clean, sanitary jails and 
the segregation of the convicted and the unconvicted, 
of men and women, would result. Competent medical at- 
tention would become routine. One trained administra- 
tor at a six or seven-thousand-dollar salary would replace 
a dozen incompetents at two or three. More effective 
treatment for the criminal insane and for the mental 
defective with delinquent propensities would become 
imperative. The purchase of equipment and provision 
for industries would then be justified, and a differenti- 
ated program for at least the larger groups among the 
inmate population would be inaugurated. This transfer 
of control from local to wider authority is one which 
Great Britain found necessary as long ago as 1878. It 
may well be that the startling (Continued on page 445) 
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Two Men and Their Machine 


BY VICTOR WEYBRIGHT : 


HE Rust brothers are 

as astonishing a phe- 

nomenon upon the 
southern landscape as the 
mechanical cotton picker 
which they have invented. 
In several tests their machine has demonstrated that it 
can work all day long in a cotton field and pick as much 
cotton as seventy-five nimble fingered men and women. 
Yet it is as simple a machine as a corn harvester; not 
nearly so complicated as a wheat combine. The machine 
consists primarily of an endless belt carrying several 
hundred smooth wire spindles. As it straddles a row, the 
rotating spindles, which have been automatically moist- 
ened, enter the cotton plants. The moisture causes the 
open cotton to adhere to the rotating spindles and to be 
pulled from the burrs as it wraps around them. The 
cotton is stripped from the spindles at the opposite side 
of the machine and delivered by a suction fan to a con- 
tainer. Drawn by a tractor, the machine is easy to operate 
and does not disturb the green bolls or damage the 
plants. John Rust says the idea of the moistened wires 
came to him when he recalled how dew would cause the 
fibres to cling to his fingers, when he picked cotton as a 
boy. After testing this idea with a wet nail and absorbent 
cotton, John remembered that his grandmother always 
moistened the spindle of her spinning wheel to make the 
cotton stick. 

The inventive genius reflected by this application of an 
old custom to a modern machine is, of course, notewor- 
thy. But what is even more remarkable about John Rust 
and his brother, Mack, is the simplicity with which they 
face the social problems created by their machine. 

If the ten experimental machines to be placed on south- 
ern cotton plantations this year perform as expected, the 
cotton crop of the 
United States may be 
able to say goodbye 
forever to half of the 
sharecroppers, tenant 
farmers and day lab- 
orers it now employs. 
On ordinarily level 
land — mechanical 
planting and cultiva- 
tion have already been 
found more economi- 
cal than men and 
mules; but since la- 
bor must be kept to 
pick the cotton, mules 
and men have con- 
tinued to tend the 
crop all the way from 
seed to gin. Most cot- 
ton workers, what- 
ever their category or 
color, are sunk far 
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The Rust brothers once picked cotton for a 
living. Now that they have invented a mechani- 
cal picker they seek a way to launch it with- 
out bringing catastrophe to the cotton worker 


Cotton picking is for machines not men, say John and Mack Rust, inventors 


below a decent standard + 
living. Suppose the Rust cc, 
ton picker displaces two of 
of every four families thy 
now manage to keep ali 
on cotton land. Then what’ 

That is the question that the Rusts have posed # 
themselves and to others. It would not be extraordinal} 
for a wealthy man to announce a broadly social, even 
philanthropic, curiosity about the effect of his manu 
tured product. But the Rusts are not wealthy, and the 
never have been. They have spent profitless years perfec 
ing their machine. “Cotton picking is a back-breakim 
job, more suitable for a machine than a man,” says Johi 
Rust. And Mack Rust adds, “The cost of harvesting co¥ 
ton by machinery will be only one third or one fourt 
the present cost by hand. When cotton is mechanize: 
from start to finish it can be produced at a profit for les 
than five cents a pound.” 

As engineers, the two brothers are practical men. A 
Southerners they are well aware of the misery and ter 
sion that any further insecurity in the sharecropper area 
will create; they have seen the pauperization of those cas 
out by the program of the late AAA in the South. A’ 
social explorers they have discovered that they knoy 
almost as much about the difficulty of launching a job 
swamping machine without catastrophe as do the econa 
mists and agrarians. 

The inventors of the mechanical picker know some 
thing personally about downright insecurity. Despite ; 
Virginia ancestry of slaveowning Confederates, Joh 
and Mack Rust found themselves. picking cotton for ¢ 
living when their parents died in Texas. John, the elder 
soon set out as a harvest hand in the West. After servings 
in the army, he returned to the harvest fields, first as ; 
migratory worker 
then as a mechani 
spellbound by trac 
tors and combines 
He completed a cours 
in automotive engi 
neering and mechan 
ical drafting, ther 
landed a job as assist 
ant designer and su 
perintendent of con 
struction with th 
Marriage Thrashe 
Company. That com 
pany is now defunct 
but it was there tha 
John Rust got hi 
first opportunity t 
build machinery. I 
the spring of 1927 h 
discovered the prin 
ciple of picking cot 
ton with a mois 
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| 
vindle—the missing link 
» his scheme fora gentle, : 
nooth method of pick- Q 
ig cotton. Straightway 
e went back to Texas, to 
‘© near the cotton fields, 
«king with him some of 
ne parts for the machine 
ready outlined in his 
aind. He had studied 
yatent laws and corpora- 
sons, and knew exactly 
sow to proceed. So he 
vrote to his brother who 
vas working at the Gen- 
ral Electric plant in Sche- 
hectady, and in 1928 
joined John in 


~ Mack Rust had worked 
us way through the Uni- 
versity of Texas—most of 
he time as a night watch- 
man in a bank—and had 
aken a B.S. in mechani- 
cal engineering. While 
smployed in the test and 
yroduction engineering 
Jepartments of the G.E. he completed the student engi- 
1eering and business courses open to members of the 
taff. But, like John, he was at home in overalls. He too 
vas convinced that they were about to evolve a “funda- 
nental solution of the cotton harvesting problem.” They 
1ad to do most of their own work. They had very little 
noney to spend. But, as John says, they were constantly 
couraged by the hearty approval of their wives. The 
wo Mrs. Rusts are now busy in the office of the plant at 
Memphis, Tenn., a building that was once a service sta- 
ion. They have been thoroughly in accord with their 
wusbands’ idea to make the machine an implement for 
ocial good. 

So, if the ten machines scattered over the South this 
‘ear function as expected, the little factory where the 
Xusts and their wives supervise their manufacture is 
lestined to blossom into a mass production plant. Today 
| machine complete with rubber tires is tentatively priced 
round $2000. By mass fabrication that price could be 
sreatly reduced. It is obvious that if the machine were to 
neet its field trials successfully, the Rusts could soon 
mass a fortune. They say they will never accept more 
han ten times the wage of their lowest paid worker. 
3esides, they are loathe to put their mechanical picker 
mn the open market until they can discover some hopeful 
nethod of softening its bitter blow upon the back of the 
harecropper and his mule. 

In the long run, they agree, a machine does man’s em- 
loyment more good than harm. No sensible person 
vould recommend going back to reaping wheat by hand 
ind flailing it out on the barn floor through the winter, 
yr reverting to handsaws and adzes in the lumber indus- 
ry; or throwing away the cotton gins and hiring manual 
vorkers to perform the laborious task of seeding cotton. 
Most existing machines do the erstwhile jobs of men. 
The realistic Rusts know all that. But without their 
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The cotton of the open bolls adheres to the moistened spindles 


wretched cotton income 
the lowest economic class 
in America [see Relief and 
the Sharecropper, January 
Survey Graphic, and South- 
ern Farm Tenancy, March 
Survey Graphic] would be 
plunged farther into pau- 
perism before there was 
time for instruction in di- 
versified agriculture or for 
the development of new 
and better methods of earn- 
ing a living than cotton 
ever offered. 

Even among workers 
not displaced, can a work- 
able cotton picking ma- 
chine be distributed 
through cooperatives, or 
through unions of share- 
croppers? How could the 
level of living of the em- 
ployed be raised except 
through strong labor or- 
ganizations? 

The Rust brothers have 
been thinking and talking 
about these questions. Already one of their machines is 
scheduled for use on the cooperative farm founded by 
Sherwood Eddy at Hillhouse, Miss. Two machines have 
been sold to the Amtorg Trading Corporation for use in 
the Turkestan region of the USSR this fall. John Rust is 
going over to observe its impact on a society organized to 
use it to lighten man’s burden rather than to make a 
profit at the expense of the workers. 

The Rusts can’t describe exactly how they came by 
their advanced social point of view. They’ve always had 
it, John says, though they have lived very different lives. 

Meanwhile, the Rust brothers are perplexed. They 
have consulted the Department of Agriculture, leaders 
of the cooperative movement, labor organizers, and Mr. 
Eddy. Should they lease their invention instead of selling 
it, requiring every lessor to maintain a definite living 
wage and to recognize the right of collective bargaining? 
Should they attempt to release the machine through the 
Department of Agriculture, and let the government man- 
age the readjustment of displaced and mechanized work- 
ers alike? Should they proceed to organize a Rust 
Foundation, through which all profits and fees can be 
redistributed—in ratio with the ginning figures for each 
cotton country—for education, or for the encouragement 
of cooperative societies, and diversified farming? Or 
should they just put their machine on the market? 

Within two months the Rusts will know how well 
their machines have performed this season—for engineers 
the primary question. Their next concern is how to 
abolish “the last great field of hand labor and the greatest 
single source of child and woman labor in America,” 
and at the same time do no violent harm to their friends 
and neighbors, the planters and the tenants. For ma- 
chine or no machine, landlord and cropper alike are des- 
tined for vast changes. It may be that the Rusts will 
create a new South, as Eli Whitney created the old. 
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THR OUGHEN EI GHEE ORS” 


“BY THEIR FRUITS We SHALE KN@iW sites 


ET none suppose that the eruption of murderous 
Ku Kluxism, under the hifalutin title of the “Black 
Legion,” in and about Detroit is a sporadic local 

phenomenon. It is such no more than the initial sore of 
smallpox or chancre is a local affair of the spot where it 
first appears. It is an outbreak of a spirit abroad in Amer- 
ica, indicating the presence in the national blood stream 
of a venom more dangerous than any pox or plague. 
Not in America only or peculiarly; it is kin and twin to 
that which has flowered and fruited in many other parts 
of the world. The excesses and cruelties of fascism, nazi- 
ism, Russian sovietism, boycott in China, and so on, all 
stem from the same tree. 

In the little mountain village in New York state where 
I live in summer I myself have received repeatedly in 
the mails propaganda both anonymous and signed vo- 
ciferating not merely race and religious hatred in general 
but urging organization of violence to the point of 
“merciless extermination” against Jews, Negroes, Catho- 
lics, Communists, aliens generally. And this in the name 
of “Americanism,” patriotism—worst of all of whatever 
the authors thought they meant by “white Protestant 
Christianity.” Wholesale murder advocated almost open- 
ly in the name of Christ! Recipient as I am, like other 
writers and persons whose names have publicity, of a 
constant stream of propaganda of all sorts, I have given 
scant attention to this rubbish; but the outbreak 
Michigan bears exactly the same ear-marks, and what is 
more, receipt of it by me, I hope without reputation for 
susceptibility to such appeals, indicates the existence of a 
far-flung machinery of propaganda having advantage of 
elaborate mailing lists: probably derived through or- 
ganized access to local rolls of voters all over the country. 

Particularly in rural districts, where all the abracadabra 
of secret meetings, robed and hooded rituals, cryptic pass- 
words, horrendous oaths, ponderous official titles and all 
the rest of the paraphernalia of secret orders, affords 
thrilling entertainment in uneventful, arid lives. Add to 
this the appeal of miscalled “patriotism”; opportunity to 
bulldoze and terrify persons regarded askance by reason 
of race or as subjects of neighborhood disapproval for 
any other reason, or simply “personal enmity, and you 
have tempting outlet for the spirit of primitive savagery 
lying just below the surface in the vast majority of hu- 
manity. Whether in country or city, such organized ter- 
ror lies ready for use in the persecution and suppression 
of all manner of people and things, such as uprisings of 
tenant-farmers, organization of labor, political dissent. 
There are many signs that the manifestation i in Detroit 
will be whitewashed; that powerful interests, political 
and otherwise, are trying to prevent the disclosure of 
participation by prominent police officials and other in- 
fluential persons in the organization. What else is to be 
expected when it appears that even the prosecuting offi- 
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cers have been members? This infection is very deep = 
our social life, in fact and in spirit, as it is in many ot 
parts of the world. 


HIS spirit of lawless violence is one of the usu’ 
after-effects of war; but never before has it been » 
widespread, intensified as it is by world-wide econom: | 
disturbance. It has reached even into childhood, incite 
greatly by the common type of gangster plays in th 
movies. What passer-by, on foot or in motor-car, has ne 
been menaced, hardly playfully, by boys with the imits 
tion pistols and machine-guns that bristle in every toy 
shop window, dramatizing the gunman plays which thet 
have witnessed on the screen? In every street, park ani 
playground the children are playing at murder. In man} 
a school the children of the foreign-born and others whe 
by reason of dark complexion or otherwise supposed] 
“foreign” appearance are disadvantaged, are even meni 
aced, often physically abused, in this same spirit. 
We trained millions of young men in the art and toler 
ance of killing, habituating them to the use of deadly 
weapons; to thinking in terms of large scale enmit» 
toward masses of other nationality. We affect alarm a 
unprecedented expenditure for relief and public enter 
prises to overcome the evils of unemployment, but swal 
low without a gulp commitments equally unprecedentec 
—a cold billion for the next fiscal year—for armament 
which we declare ourselves determined not to use. 
Effort to offset the ravages of this spirit must partake 
of the nature and magnitude of flood control, for the 
pollution pours forth from the little streams of social 
life. A vast task of education has to be performed, against 
pressure of time and tendency; with all the international 
conditions adding hysterical mass fear to the interplay 
of the perennial factors. It is with realization of the mag- 
nitude of it that the National Council for the Prevention 
of War has undertaken to raise one million dollars for 
the development of “a more adequate peace movement 
throughout the United States,” by the sale of “Peace 
Bonds,” in denominations of from one to one hundred 
dollars; bonds naturally unredeemable and without in- 
terest, representing contributions by the purchasers to- 
ward the organization of the anti-war sentiment which. 
widespread and constantly increasing, is slow of mobili- 
zauon and ineffective for lack of funds. The “coupon” 
on each bond provides for a vote by the purchaser upon 
vital aspects of the subject of international peace. In- 
quiries may be addressed to Frederick J. Libby, execu- 
tive secretary, 532 17 Street, Washington, D. C. 
Admiral Byrd, on the borderland of death in his 
months of solitude in Antarctica, thinking about the 
human fundamentals, wondered why mankind, made 
up of individuals naturally disposed to be friendly and 
mutually helpful, displayed in groups and nations the 
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ugnacity characterizing the organized world; using 
heir inventions, their developing science, largely for the 
yurposes of warfare and destruction. Out of such cogi- 
‘ations came his determination, announced the other day 
pon his acceptance of tribute by a group of industrial 
und scientific societies, to devote the rest of his life chiefly 
‘o the cause of international amity. 


MONG other concomitants of the disorder in the 

world is the disaster to the system of international 
rontrol of the illicit traffic in narcotics. While there has 
deen distinct progress of control in the West, pushing the 
price of illicit morphine from $12 to $150 per ounce, the 
innual report of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
it Geneva shows an immense increase of both produc- 
‘ion and consumption of narcotics in the Far East. At 
the recent meeting of the League of Nations Opium 
‘Advisory Committee the American, British and Cana- 
dian participants, Stuart J. Fuller of our own State De- 
partment in particular, blamed the Japanese g government 
for “almost unbelievable conditions” in the Japanese- 
dominated regions of Northern China and Manchukuo. 
At the instance of the British chairman of the committee 
a resolution was adopted urging Japan to mend its ways 
‘in the matter of enforcement of penalties against narcotic 
smugglers. For Japan in China undoubtedly is the pres- 
ent “bad boy” of the situation. Other nations are not 
clean-handed, however. The International Labor office 
published a few months ago the report of an investiga- 
tion into the subject of opium-smoking among laborers, 
chiefly Chinese, in the Oriental colonies. The outstand- 
ing thing in it is the continuing evidence that all parties 
to industry and labor in the Far East wink at the indul- 
gence on the part of laborers, especially the Chinese. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Progress from the Middle Ages 
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This, like many other thing’, is expression of the “su- 
perior” race’s contempt for others regarded as inferior. 
In the case of the Japanese in China, opium addiction is 
a useful ally of the military invader. Cheaper than shoot- 
ing them is to allow the natives to drug themselves into 
unresisting torpor. One thing that Geneva meeting ac- 
complished: it startled the Advisory Committee with 
realization that its complacency about control of the in- 
ternational traffic has little justification in fact. 


A usual in these troublous times, events of importance 
are in critical posture defying prophecy, as I write 
under spur of impending press-time. One, the declara- 
tions of the two major political parties in this country, 
in the platforms upon which they will stand in the presi- 
dential and congressional campaigns, holding govern- 
mental policy, domestic or foreign, more or less in statu 
quo until November if not until the next inauguration. 
It may be taken as probable, however, that neither party 
nor its presidential candidate will offer in any definite 
sense a substantial promise auguring alteration of the 
hand-to-mouth policy which has characterized the atti- 
tude and action of the United States in international 
affairs during the past sixteen years. 

Another thing in critical process is the League of Na- 
tions in what may well be its decisive step as regards 
Italy and the Ethiopian i issue: decisive not as substantially 
altering that fait accompli of the Italian aggression; but 
as to its own future. Whatever may have been done by 
the time these words are in print, the cardinal issue will 
remain the same unescapably. That issue is clear: wheth- 
er the world shall return to the old chaos, the old pre- 
carious balances of power, or merge that power in mutual 
sacrifices for mutual protection. The United States, 
clamoring within itself for isolation under the name of 
neutrality, now shows clearly that it will not pay the 
price for that isolation by surrender of the old rights of 
the neutral. We cannot have both, even assuming that 
we can have either. So the fate of the United States in 
these respects is bound up with what is at this moment 
pending at Geneva. In one of the most strikingly sane 
books published in a long time about the international 
situation, Professor James T. Shotwell, at the best of his 
perennial sanity, puts his finger upon the real issue*; 
upon the cause of the failure of the League to restrain 
Japan, Germany or Italy, despite real and nearly unani- 
mous world public opinion desiring it. These recalcitrant 
nations could and did defy a world whose powers were 
unable to coordinate their policies or secure united sup- 
port for them; “a world that had no agreed plan of 
action.” Sooner or later, whether or not by another world 
conflagration into which no pious wishes or declarations, 
no isolationist legislation now conceivable, can prevent 
our being drawn, we must learn that wars are either 
fought or positively prevented; that they and their pre- 
vention depend upon factors controllable only by defi- 
nite international effort and sacrifice. Those in power or 
likely to be in power in this country seem unable to ren- 
der either. Yet within the next four years they may have 
to contribute both. 


*ON THE RIM OF THE ABYSS, by James T. Shotwell. New York. 
Macmillan Co. 400 pp. $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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LETTERS & LIFE—REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


THE AIDSOF THE PARRY 
BY R. L. DUFFUS 


ESPITE the aura of gentility which surrounds both 

> major presidential candidates (as I write these lines 

I don’t quite know who the Republican candidate is 

going to be, but as the reader reads them I am sure that he 

will agree with me that he is genteel) it looks as though this 
were to be a mean campaign. 

To illustrate this point I propose to dip into a little cam- 
paign literature which has fallen into my hands. For ob- 
vious reasons I shall ask the amiable editors of the Survey 
Graphic to depart from their usual custom and refrain from 
listing this literature at the top of the page. My selections 
may seem one-sided, because they consist of attacks on Mr. 
Roosevelt or his friends. The only excuse I have for this 
defect is that I haven’t come across any pre-convention pro- 
Roosevelt literature that is as vicious as some of the anti- 
Roosevelt material I have on my desk. I haven’t come across 
any that is at all vicious. 

The first exhibit’is local in its purposes but of some na- 
tional interest. It is by one John B. Chapple, of Ashland, 
Wisc., and it is called La Follette Road to Communism, 
with the subtitle, Must We Go Further Along That Road? 
It is a large red book with 88 photographic plates and 170 
pages of text and index. Some of it, let me hasten to add, 
could be read aloud in the family circle. Mr. Chapple be- 
lieves, as he has a perfect right to do, in what he calls “our 
way of life.” He believes in a Supreme Being, in the family, 
and in the Ten Commandments, including the one which 
says, “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

Having made all this plain, he proceeds to show us La- 
Folletteism with the Mask Off—Its Leaders Attacking the 
Economic Order, the Moral Order, Even Faith in God. 
Much of the attack is centered upon the University of Wis- 
consin. We see boys and girls leaving the plain farm home 
to go to Madison, we see them there exposed to the works 
of Stalin, Lenin, John Dewey, Freud, Marx and George 
Soule, and going back home, after a loose and lively social 
life, to tell their parents “there isn’t any God”—and probably 
that there is no capitalistic system and no Republican party, 
either. “LaFolletteism,” thinks Mr. Chapple, leads straight 
to perdition. It could hardly be otherwise when even that 
staunch Methodist, Glenn Frank, president of the University 
and mentioned occasionally some time ago as a potential 
candidate for President of the United States on the Re- 
publican ticket, “gave impetus to LaFolletteism’s shifting 
toward the left in the direction of communism.” 

One gets the impression that Mr. Chapple thinks it not 
the least of Mr. Frank’s sins that his encouragement of 
“sappy ‘liberals’ from New York” instead of “boys with 
athletic ability who really want to play football’ caused 
Wisconsin last year to lose all but one of eight major games. 
The illustrations are smart. They make Glenn Frank and 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn look like criminals on trial for 
their lives. Give Mr. Chapple credit. He knows his bunk, 
perhaps even believes it. I should think there would be a 
demand for his services this summer in other states besides 
Wisconsin. I am afraid there will be. Not every one can 
make a commandment do tricks the way Mr. Chapple does 
the one about bearing false witness. 

Exhibit Number 2 in my collection is Mother Goose in 
Washington: A Story of Old King Dole and His Humpty 
Dumpty Court. Edgar (“Sherlock Holmes”) Hoover will 
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have to get to work on this one if the blushing author 
name is to be known, for it is signed with what looks like | 
thumb print. Will H. Chandlee did the pictures, witl? 
Alden Turner pinch-hitting. Some of the caricatures ari 
good and most of them are so decent as to be almost flatter), 
ing. The verses aren’t bad, either. In fact, I felt almost as. 
though I had gotten back to the United States, say about the! 
year 1896, when I laid Mr. Chapple’s book down and pickec’ 
this thumb-print up. I suspect, though, that this feeling iv: 
akin to the relief one experiences when, having placed his 
hand on a mass meeting of tent caterpillars, he hastily wipes: 
the mess off with a handful of plain garden dirt. The as: 
sumption that even a hesitant attempt at humanitarian gov- 
ernment is extravagant, tyrannical, communistic, and feeble. 
minded is basic in each book. | 


‘XHIBIT 3 is Jeremiah II’s ten murals on “The More) 
Abundant Life,” reproduced from the presentation give 

them by that “national, non-partisan organization,” the “De- 
fenders of Democracy, Inc.” It is nice to think that non- 
partisans, who obviously have nothing to gain, will go to all 
this trouble to defend democracy. If more of us were like 
that this would be a different sort of country. Jeremiah II is 
opposed to bureaucracy, waste, excessive taxation, the red 
flag, autocracy and revolution. He seems to think that Mr. 
Roosevelt is something of a dictator, with Congress and the 
public in chains. I wonder what he could do with another 
mural showing the Supreme Court ordering Congress to 
restore anarchy in the coal business and forbidding the State 
of New York to interfere with employers who wish to hire 
the future mothers of the race for as little as two dollars a 
week. I wonder if the “Defenders of Democracy” would 
find wall-space for such a mural. 

They probably would not, because they are “dedicated to 
restoration of governmental and economic sanity,” and op- 
posed to “Communism, Fascism, Socialism and the New 
Deal.” They also stand for “Constitutional Americanism,” 
and if that is not what the odd Justice says it is in a five-to- 
four decision what is it? 

My final exhibit is sent out over the signature of Robert 
Edward Edmondson, of New York City. I don’t mean to 
put it in the same category with the other material I have 
been describing. Yet I think that Exhibits 1, 2 and 3 may 
prepare certain minds—or perhaps I should say certain 
ganglia—to be receptive to the outpourings of Mr. Ed- 
mondson. 

Mr. Edmondson, too, is non-partisan. It is his theory that 
the national capital is ruled by an “‘alien-star’ Oriental revo- 
lutionary power,” and he outlines the “Roosevelt Personal 
Government” within the star of the Seal of Solomon to 
prove it. There are Felix Frankfurter, “foreign-born” and 
“legal adviser of Communists”; Justice Brandeis, “named in 
‘Red Network’ as supporter of Communistic Commonwealth 
College of Arkansas”; Bernard M. Baruch, accused by the 
Chicago Tribune of calling national pride “a lot of non- 
sense” and accused by Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent 
eleven years ago of planning “a Communistic State”; Henry 
Morgenthau, Sr., “foreign-born”; Edward A. Filene, “listed 
in ‘Red Network’ as member of American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce”; and Frances Perkins, whose assertion that 
her name was never “Lazanski” doesn’t seem to have con- 
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ivinced Mr. Robert Edward (“Non-Partisan”) Edmondson. 
The quoted lies and misrepresentations are from Mr. Ed- 
mondson or given on his authority from the alleged sources 
, indicated. I hope I am not guilty of libel or contempt of 
‘court in repeating some of them. As for Mr. Edmondson, I 
_ don’t feel capable of libelling him—I just wasn’t born clever 
enough to do the job-half as well as he does it himself. 
Apparently typewritten on one of Mr. Edmondson’s pam- 
phlets are a paragraph or two which give what may be 


| called the personal touch: 


“Dear Sir [no doubt meaning me]: These two pamphlets 
are sent to you in the Name of Our Lord and Savior Jesus 


| Christ by Post 22 of the CHRISTIAN VIGILANTES. 


Over 60,000 copies of these two pamphlets have been dis- 


_ tributed in Minnesota alone. [And maybe in Michigan, too? | 
_ Death to the Jew infested League of Nations and World 


Court! . . . Christian Nordic White America will in the 
spirit of Hitler keep the Jew and Nigger in their place of 
JIM CROW INFERIORITY. Forward under the Radiant 
Cross of Jesus against His Jewish Murderers, Niggers, Japs, 
Chinese, and all other un-Aryan swine, Communists, Strik- 
ers, Pacifists, Internationalists, the Jew infested League of 
Nations and World Court.” 


I don’t really feel that there is much more to be said about 
Mr. Edmondson. He kind of takes the words out of my 
mouth. 

I do feel that there is something to be said about the sort 
of political argument, at any level of scrupulousness, that in 
effect, and more or less frankly, urges people to do their 
thinking with their viscera. The Republican National Com- 
mittee would not if it could, and could not if it would, 
make a pal of Mr. Edmondson, because most Jews and some 
Negroes vote, and because the Committee is too nice. The 
same thing is true of the American Liberty League, in- 
cluding Al Smith, and the lady who got her fur muffler 
into the ice cream at the Liberty League banquet in Wash- 
ington, and the Du Ponts, and Mr. Raskob. But when any 
of them starts invoking prejudice—and when Jim Farley 
starts invoking prejudice—they are starting something they 
can't stop. They may be giving encouragement, unknow- 
ingly and unwillingly, to Mr. Edmondson. And at the bot- 
tom there is that human cesspool, the Black Legion, which 
I suppose thought it also was saving the Constitution. 


Forty Years of American Labor 
HISTORY OF LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. Vol. III, Worx. 
1nG Conpitions, by Don D. Lescohier, and Lasor LeGIsLatTion, by 

Elizabeth Brandeis. 778 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Vol. IV, Lasor Movements, by Selig Perlman and Philip Taft. 683 

pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. Macmillan. 

HE American labor movement owes an_ incalculable 

debt to Prof. John R. Commons, who for several decades 
has stimulated studies of industrial relations and labor legis- 
lation. The facts have been drawn from first-hand contact, 
and the results have always been readily applicable in the 
current problems of trade unions and in the development of 
labor legislation and its administration. The latest contribu- 
tion is the publication of these two volumes. They follow 
the first two, published in 1926 under the same general 
title. The series constitutes a division of the large project for 
study of the economic history of the United States initiated 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington and after 1916 
carried forward by the independent Board of Research As- 
sociates in American Economic History. Professor Commons 
has been in charge of the division of labor history. 

Volume IV continues the history of labor movements 
from 1896 to 1932, while Volume III, as the title indicates, 
separates working conditions and labor laws from the main 
trends of trade union development. It gives a valuable back- 
ground for the present difficult problem of nullification of 
labor laws by the Supreme Court. 
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By no means the least important section is Professor Com- 
mons’ introduction, which is a straightforward and illumi- 
nating history of his experience in the labor movement dur- 
ing these significant forty years. He sees “the labor problem” 
as “the problem of a changing form of democratic govern- 
ment to be brought about by collective action of all classes.” 
The National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 was the cul- 
mination of a long development of the “collaboration of the 
state with organizations of employers and organizations of 
labor.” Professor Commons tends to deplore “the class strug- 
gle.” This view is supported in the conclusions of the authors 
of Volume IV. They believe that American labor is charac- 
terized by “the experimental method,” which they distinguish 
from “revolutionary ideology.” On the whole, their treat- 
ment of radicalism in the labor movement is predicated upon 
the notion that it is not characteristic of the American work- 
ingman’s attitude. He is militant, but he is not concerned 
with theory. 

Perhaps this volume, bringing the history of American 
labor movements down to 1932, actually closes an era. The 
next volume will have to pose the question whether the 
economic crisis which reached its lowest point in that year 
may be different from the past, perhaps bringing “the ex- 
perimental method” to the point of seeking through experi- 
ment for a conscious theory which will explain the past and 
guide the future. 

Though not wholly satisfactory in this treatment of the 
role of theory in the labor movement, both these volumes 
are invaluable as a detailed factual record, carefully docu- 
mented, of current sources not otherwise easily available. 
Russell Sage Foundation Mary vAN KLEEcK 


Not a Single Yawn 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE: I, Ancient anp MeprAEvaL; II, RENNAIs- 
SANCE, REFORMATION, Reason; III, THe LiseRAL EXPERIMENT; by H. 
A. L. Fisher. Houghton, Mifflin, 1271 pp. Price $12 ($4 per volume), 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HESE three volumes supply the most interesting and 

useful reading that has fallen to the lot of this reviewer 
in many months; and there has been keen. competition— 
poetry, fiction, and philosophy. This history is useful because 
it is safe. The historical experts agree about its dependable 
scholarship. It is compact, comprehensive, sufficiently sym- 
pathetic with all European peoples and with all great move- 
ments. It is comparatively free from prejudices, antipathies, 
predispositions. It has perspective, holds the scales fairly 
even, yet reveals now and then a touch of humorous and 
welcome indulgence for human faults and frailties. 

It tells a story of three thousand years, from Hellenic 
dawn and earlier to the present, when “the moral unity of 
Europe is for the time being broken.” Yet it does not force 
artificial continuity, or fall into dogmatism about the rights 
and wrongs of international disputes and revolutionary 
changes. The author records historical events, with an 
abundance of dates for battles, treaties, coronations, diplo- 
matic exchanges and the like. Yet there is interpretation also, 
taking often the form of speculation about what would have 
happened if some king, emperor, or general had at a crucial 
moment made a different decision, or if some apparently 
providential and unexpected factor had not intervened. He 
has a keen eye for the “breaks,” good or bad, which have 
so often thwarted or promoted the good, or not so good, 
intentions of responsible statesmen. 

These opinions interspersed in swiftly moving narrative 
give the thoughtful reader a welcome opportunity for filing 
an exception or, perhaps more frequently, for registering a 
pleased accord. It is true enough that these passing judg- 
ments deserve on the whole to be called conventional, but 
how else could a successful general history—not of fifty 
years of Europe but of thirty centuries—be written? The 
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point of view is liberal, neither reactionary nor radical. It is 
English unmistakably, but not insular; not anti-Russian, 
anti-German, or anti-Italian. He attempts to be fair to Hitler 
and Mussolini, and admits that even Lenin “was not with- 
out the grain of statesmanship.” 

The chapter that deals with Europe and slavery is of 
special interest, since it is described as part of the general 
spread of humanitarian policy—which, the author declares, 
is the most encouraging of all the features distinguishing 
modern from ancient society. “The democratic civilization 
of modern Europe,” he says, “has many flaws, but in the 
humanity with which it endeavors to shelter the weaker 
members of the community from the harsh effects of eco- 
nomic competition it offers a plea in arrest of adverse judg- 
ment, challenges the splendors of its scientific achievement, 
and outshines its advance in material wealth.” 

I cannot judge whether Professor Guerard is right in say- 
ing (in the New York Herald-Tribune) that in all these 
three stout volumes there is not a new fact and not a new 
idea; but my experience is identical with his in that I have 
read them “without skipping a line, and without a single 
yawn,” and I verily believe, as he does, that “this is no 
faint praise.” As a rapid review of the familiar heroic pe- 
riods and events, and as a reminder that the darker ages and 
the less eventful decades may have their own special signifi- 
cance, this history of Europe is a welcome addition to the 
general reader’s library. Epwarp T. Devine 


As a Colonial Administrator Sees Us 


ALIEN AMERICANS, by B. Schrieke. Viking Press. 208 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
1 the international exchange of scholars who investigate 
the problems of a country not their own, America’s 
“unfavorable balance” is paid off every once in a while at 
one swoop. Such was the weight of André Siegfried’s 
America Comes of Age, for example. Less comprehensive 
in scope but of great penetration in spots is this study of 
America’s race and immigration problems by a well-known 
Dutch ethnologist and colonial administrator. 

He was brought over by the Julius Rosenwald Fund to 
make an independent appraisal of the movements on foot 
in this country to raise the status of Negro life and educa- 
tion. His interpretation of this task as involving inquiry also 
into the history of America’s dealings with other racial 
groups and into the social and political consequences of the 
country’s ethnic composition and economic structure is in 
itself significant. He not only travelled with seeing eyes and 
interviewed with discretion but also read wisely, and so was 
able to construct a whole picture of our foremost national 
problem which those in daily touch with it sometimes have 
difficulty in envisaging. 

Naturally such a picture has its subjective coloring; but if 
anybody should think that he knows in advance what a 
European colonial official will have to say about the cultural 
assimilation of Oriental groups or about desirable policies 
for enhancing the place of the Negro in our civilization he 
will be pleasantly surprised. For Dr. Schrieke’s findings do 
not fit into a stereotype; and even the facts which he selects 
for comment, though they are accessible to other students 
also, are displayed in an original and suggestive pattern. 

He is best where he describes the predisposition of a com- 
munity for its contacts with an alien group, whether it be 
through previous experience with other alien groups or 
through pressure of material circumstances. He does not, 
perhaps, go far enough in examining the ways in which 
minority interests influence and control public opinion; and 
some will say that he exaggerates the present influence of 
national cultures as a continuing separative factor. Again, 
the process of what he calls “communal disintegration” may 
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be seen from another standpoint rather as the beginnings of 
an integration in which intangible ties of group belonging 
give way to more material communities of interest. Some 
may think that his portrayal of present conditions in the 
South is unduly pessimistic because the author is not fully 


aware of changes in attitude—changes in this time of excep- 
tional economic stress not yet materialized in concrete 


achievement. 


More especially will there be dissent from the author's . 


conclusion that the future of the South rests in the creation _ 
of a peasant economy. While with the fall in price of almost 
all large commercial crops a large part of the cultivable land — 


will probably in the near future come to be converted into 


small subsistence farms, the economy of large scale farming © 
cannot indefinitely be withheld from a hungry world; and 


the final solution will be found in a shift of control over the 
resources themselves. Bruno Lasker 


The Gag That Made Headlines 


PATRIOTISM PREPAID, by Lewis H. Gorin, Jr. Lippincott. 107 pp. 
Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


We 


T was typical undergraduate genius to conceive of “rib- 


bing” war and Camp Dix veterans (as the author aptly 
terms them) by organizing the Veterans of Future Wars, 
Inc., a society of college boys which demands a bonus before 
the next war. Let the future war dead enjoy the fruits of 
patriotic endeavor in advance, the Future Veterans argue. 

Mr. Gorin, Princeton °36, founder and National Com- 
mander of the Future Veterans, expounds the tenets of his 
three months old organization in a spirit of grim humor. 
The exposition, like the organization, is undergraduate. It 
crackles with youthful pessimism and youthful disillusion- 
ment. “There is nothing particularly intellectual about walk- 
ing nowhere down the middle of the street, but the Ameri- 
can people eat it up, so it must be worth while,” says the 
writer, speaking of parades and their usefulness to an ambi- 
tious “patriotic” organization. That is the spirit of his 
manual. His illustrator-classmate, Albert M. Barbieri, in 
similar vein depicts several rows of crosses in a cemetery 
with the succinct caption, “Young America.” 

But Mr. Gorin and his Future War Veterans are not 
political thinkers. Therein lies the less laudable ingredient 
of their collegianism. Their laughter may be disillusioned, 
but it is little more than laughter, evanescent, unsustained, 
fundamentally planless. The Future Veterans idea is bril- 
liant, but it is like the semi-annual anti-war strikes which 
grow increasingly popular in the colleges. The undergrad- 
uates see into war, and they see into most political and so- 
cial sham, but they don’t see into the way to end war and 
sham. One may say, “No more do their elders.” But we 
thought youth was the white hope of the world. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gorin’s book, especially its index, is 
witty and often wise. It should be looked into. The good in 
undergraduates is very good, the bad understandable. 
Barnard College, ’36, Mrrram RoHER 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION, edited by John 
Lewis, Karl Polanyi and Donald K. Kitchin. Scribner. 526 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. é 

Roman CatHotic analysis of what has been happening to 

the world; communism, fascism and similar phenomena in- 

terpreted through the orthodox theological approach. More 
valuable as a study of Catholicism than of social trends. 


THE LEES OF VIRGINIA, by Burton J. Hendrick, Little, Brown. 455 
pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Te History of the dominant family of the South, and the 
part each generation played in the life of America, ably, 
authoritatively and readably written by a Pulitzer prize win- 
ner. Americana for history, sociology or political library. 
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SUNNYSIDE UP AND DOWN 
(Continued from page 423) 


closures stiffened the determination of the home owners 
to hold out; and their leaders spread the word that funds 
for the purchase of foreclosed houses would soon give out. 
The regular Sunday evening meetings increased in atten- 
dance. Striking Sunnysiders saw themselves as martyrs to a 
cause. In their publicity, they drew on ancient history, 
the American Revolution and Edmund Burke in his defense 
of the colonies. Here follow some excerpts from the commit- 
tee’s outgivings which are fairly typical: 

“The various court skirmishes . . . were almost a per- 
fect reproduction of the duel between Hannibal and Fabius. 
Wherever Alexis Hannibal Bing went with his army of 
usurers and foreclosures, there was little Quintus Fabius 
Parodneck with his home owners occupying the hillsides. On 
Monday it was in the Jamaica court, with Hannibal Bing’s 
receivers storming for the May rents from the tenants and 
for contempt orders against the home owners. They got 
neither the May rents nor the contempt orders, although 
Judge Hallinan delivered a lecture on the rights of the re- 
ceivers to collect rents from tenants.” 


“He who makes payments to the City Housing Corpora- 
tion not only fastens the mortgage noose about his own 
neck; he tightens it about the neck of his neighbors! Seek- 
ing nothing more than justice, and finding every other way 
blocked for breaking through the run-around rigged up 
between the City Housing Corporation and the mortgagees, 
Sunnyside has been forced to use its one trusty weapon: 
withholding payments! The biggest mortgagees playing the 
City Housing Corporation’s game sit back and refuse to 
answer our letters. Very well, two can sit at that game. Our 
trump card is sitting back and not paying.” 

“The foreclosure attack has begun! On April 10 big cars 
filled with professional process servers descended upon the 
community. At dusk, burly strangers began to knock on 
windows and doors asking for the leaders of the Mortgage 
Committee. By nine o’clock fifteen of our group had been 
served with foreclosure notices. More will be coming. Watch 
for these strangers in our community. Usually they work in 
groups of four. One squad arrives in a brown coupe. They 
hang around a doorstep if they do not find the owner at 
home. Sometimes the tenant is also bothered and given a 
summons. Thus the destruction of the community is being 
started by the City Housing Corporation which has no 
money to pay its bondholders, but which has found money 
to begin foreclosure. .. .” 


Spokesmen for the Corporation retaliated by denouncing 
the striking home owners as entirely irresponsible, willing to 
take advantage of a situation without facing any legal or 
moral obligation. I have heard the excesses of the strike 
ascribed to its radical wing, intent on making Sunnyside 
Exhibit A of the breakdown and rottenness of capitalism, 
but they have been ascribed also to what ownership of prop- 
erty brings out in ordinary people. Certainly under pressure 
of fear and controversy this cross section of the middle class 
revealed unexpected characteristics. All home owners did 
not join in the assault, yet many were included who would 
be regarded anywhere as clear thinking citizens, and who 
believed the charges of fraud and misrepresentation. 


Charges and the Facts As Found 


Aan whole history of the Sunnyside development, the 
Corporation’s reports, advertisements and publicity were 
combed over by the strikers’ committee in bringing suit 
against the company, directors and advisory council last 
November. Some of the fifty-five sections of the complaint 
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could be adequately treated only in a lengthy brief. The pith 
of important and typical ones is printed below in italics, 
followed by the significant facts as I found them, after inter- 
viewing all parties at interest and studying the presentments. 


1. That City Housing Corporation has fraudulently repre- 
sented itself as a limited dividend corporation as prescribed 
by the New York state housing act, under the terms of 
which total profits are limited to 6 percent. The history of 
limited dividend corporations goes back for years. The City 
Housing Corporation was organized and first advertised as 
such in 1924, The state housing act referred to was not 
passed until 1926 and does not cover limited dividend com- 
panies which, like Sunnyside, build houses for sale. No- 
where in the sales literature of City Housing Corporation, 
as far as I could find, has it been asserted that profits of the 
company were limited to 6 percent though it was explicitly 
stated that dividends on the company’s stock could not exceed 
that amount. However, if any of the regulations of the law 
of 1926 were applicable to City Housing Corporation, they 
all were. Operating under them for instance the company 
would have received tax exemption on its improvements for 
a period of twenty years, and as indicated, the “home own- 
ers” could only have rented, not bought their houses. 


2. That City Housing Corporation defrauded its home 
buyers by not turning back to them any profits 1t made on 
Sunnyside over and above dividends to its shareholders. 
Again, an effort to shoehorn the company into a category 
which it never pretended to fill—in this instance, into a 
mutual or cooperative housing undertaking. A study of the 
company’s annual reports—and they are public documents— 
reveals that a mounting surplus was built up prior to 1934, 
partly from the sale of houses and partly from the sale of 
land. The employment at Radburn of the proceeds from the 
sale of land adjoining Sunnyside to Phipps Houses was 
made a special bone of contention by the home owners. 
Clearly it was good business sense to purchase surplus land, 
to protect the neighborhood and to provide a growing in- 
vestment fund from the increase in contiguous land values 
resulting from building the model community. This is in 
line with the practice of excess condemnation in putting 
through public improvements, and in line with the Corpora- 
tion’s announced purpose to use not only its capital but any 
surplus as a revolving fund for further community experi- 
ments. 

3. That City Housing Corporation fraudulently repre- 
sented that houses were to be sold at total cost of acqutsi- 
tion and construction plus a 6 percent return annually upon 
such cost. An incorrect version of the provision that divi- 
dends were limited to that percentage. 


4. That City Housing Corporation fixed sales prices for 
its houses that were arbitrary and disproportionate. The 
home owners do not differ widely from the company in their 
figures for brick and mortar costs; but their estimates of the 
cost of the land is three cents per square foot as against 
fifty-five. The discrepancy is arrived at by deducting from 
the cost of the Sunnyside site the net proceeds from sales 
of land. The home owners claim that it was represented to 
purchasers that “the total area originally purchased would 
all be devoted to the building of houses.” Nowhere could | 
find that the company had ever made such a statement. 


5. That City Housing Corporation’s houses were badly 
built. Even its most ardent adherents must admit that errors 
of judgment were made in the early stages of the Sunny- 
side development. In attempting to keep costs down they 
deliberately experimented with materials with the result that 
in some houses roofs leaked, or walls let in damp. The Cor- 
poration endeavored to compensate the owners later by free 
alterations and repairs. Such mistakes were not repeated. 
As to complaints that bathrooms were not tiled and old 
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fashioned toilets used, these fixtures were evident to prospec- 
tive buyers. They were items in the cost sheet which helped 
to keep the price low. Looking back it is a question whether 
that effort was not carried too far. 


6. That the Corporation violated its promise to home resi- 
dents of Sunnyside by granting use of its three acre private 
playground and park to the residents of Phipps Houses 
(built on the land sold by City Housing Corporation). The 
dedication deed stated that the park was “for the use, bene- 
fit and enjoyment of the residents . . . in said Sunnyside 
developments . . . and also for the benefit . . . in its (the 
company’s) discretion . . . of the residents of such neighbor- 
ing lands as it may determine.” Incidentally in July 1933, 
the community organization itself welcomed occupants of 
Phipps Houses to membership to help meet the expense. 

7. That City Housing Corporation “misappropriated” the 
$50,000 paid by the Phipps Houses for this privilege; by 
investing it 1n 1ts own worthless stock at a time when it was 
an insolvent company. The contract contained a clause that 
this money was to be used for some community purpose 
agreeable to both companies. Both agreed on its investment 
in City Housing Corporation stock pending decision as to a 
suitable purpose. That year—1930—$265,000 worth of City 
Housing Corporation stock sold at par, plus this $50,000. 


And so we could go on examining the charges. The up- 
shot is that the attempt to make City Housing Corporation 
and its sponsors the villains of the piece falls to the ground. 
Home owners made the same accusations against first mort- 
gagees in answer to foreclosure papers. Under oath it was 
alleged that these first mortgages—whether a trust com- 
pany, a life or fire insurance company, or an individual— 
knew of and connived in the “fraud.” In every such case 
that has come to trial, either this defense was withdrawn, or 
was not sustained by the court. 


Home Owners’ Equities 


\ \ J] HILE the home owners’ sense of being victimized is ex- 
ploded by such an analysis, it is equally clear that they 

have been stripped of most of what they have put into their 
homes. Most of them are farther away from the possibility 
of home ownership than they were at the start. Mrs. Harts- 
dale told me her version as we stood in the garden she loved. 
She and her husband had never thought they could own a 
home until they heard of Sunnyside ten years ago. “Such 
easy terms, such grand people behind it,” she said, “so we 
decided to buy.” They started payments on a $12,050 two- 
family dwelling—about $90 a month, partly covered by rent 
from the upstairs tenant. Everything went well until Mr. 
Hartsdale lost his job in 1933; even then it wasn’t so hard, 
for the company reduced monthly payments to approxi- 
mately $66. They had a savings account, but finally that 
went too, and they couldn’t pay anything; all they had to 
live on was the husband’s $60 PWA wages. Last April they 
were foreclosed, she told me with bitterness, though “we 
had a $5000 equity in the house.” She felt they had been 
robbed, disregarding the fact that if the house were sold 
today a good part of the second mortgage would be wiped 
out, also, and that over the years their average monthly pay- 
ment was only about equal to rent they might have paid. 
Or take the cases of two of the strike leaders. One bought 

a two-family house in 1929—price $13,750—with a first 
mortgage of $8300 and a second mortgage of $3011. Seven 
years later, at the time of foreclosure last January, he had 
paid all told $3503. The second had bought at the same time 
a three-family house for $18,500, with first and second mort- 
gages of $9700 and $6280. Seven years later, he had paid 
altogether $4482. In each case the overall payments have 
amounted to around a fourth of the purchase price. The 
depression and cave-in in realty values (elsewhere no less 
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than at Sunnyside) ‘have reduced their equities to practically — 


nil. Even so, they have fared no worse than other home 


owners in this period, and a little short division would show — 
them practically on a par with ordinary renters. The — 


shrunken figures make clear the advantage to home owners 
and bondholders alike in nursing the project along (instead 
of disrupting it in this difficult period) in the hope that 
values may improve and with it their stake in Sunnyside. 
Hindsight is usually wiser than foresight. There was stiff- 
ness on the part of City Housing management at various 
stages in dealing with Sunnysiders. The broad policies at 
the top didn’t always reach down. The practice in the early 
days of the depression of requiring home owners to put 
their deeds in escrow in getting advance on mortgage inter- 
est was later abandoned. One of the “moderate” strikers 
insists that had a representative of the Bondholders Com- 
mittee gone to Sunnyside in person he could have accom- 
plished much in making home owners understand its posi- 
tion with respect to second mortgages. On the other hand an 
equally fair-minded member of that committee contends 
that, had they attempted this, they would have been accused 
of trying to undermine the influence of the leaders among 
the home owners. However this might have been, in May 
the bondholders’ committee proposed a settlement by mail 
in terms far beyond any reductions they had previously been 
willing to consider. In doing so they argued that some of 
the strikers had “neither the intention nor ability to pre- 
serve their homes by making payments on their obligations 
and are simply hoping to protract the period in which they 
can live rent free in their houses.” They held that this group 
had become “an increasing peril to all other home owners,” 
and that action was imperative. The terms offered were: 


. Reduction of 25 percent of second mortgage principal 

. Cut in rate on reduced second mortgage to 4 percent 

. Waiver of payment of unpaid interest on second mort- 
gage from January 1, 1935 (when the strike started) 
to May 1, 1936 ; 

4. Further reduction of 25 percent on that part of the 

second mortgage which combined with the first mort- 

gage exceeded the present assessed valuation of the 

house. 


WON 


To illustrate how this would work: take the case of a 
house assessed today at $4400, with a first mortgage of 
$4300. With these two factors outside the control of the 
parties to the negotiation, the $2352 outstanding on the 
second mortgage would be cut almost in half, and the an- 
nual interest on it by a third. 

As a man thoroughly familiar and sympathetic with the 
Sunnysiders’ plight put it—“this final offer is as generous as 
could be expected, yet if in dollars and cents a man will be 
better off by letting his house go, that will be his guide. 
Some haven’t a nickel to pay. Others who have put more 
money into their homes, and are able to meet these terms, 
will no doubt do so.” At this writing (June 1) 51 individ- 
uals have accepted this offer; 90 others are negotiating. 

Throughout it all, City Housing Corporation itself has 
been in near bankruptcy. Recently the federal court signed 
an order for its reorganization under the terms of which 
Sunnyside and Radburn will be completely separated. The 
directors of the two new corporations may select the old 
one as the management agency, but that remains to be seen. 


Six Generalizations 


HIS brings me if not to the end, at least to the crux of 

the story, namely: it is only when such a rigorous test 
comes that the weaknesses of a situation are exposed; it is 
only when these are recognized that they can be removed. 
First. If homes are to be more secure, that security, like 
the cyclone cellars on a prairie farm, must yield protection 


1en hard times come, such as put Sunnyside in a jam. 
‘Second. Under existing conditions the first mortgagees took 
5 least risk but were the ones chiefly protected by “law and 
stom; they sat tight while the rest of the crowd ran into 
» ditch. That disparity is not tenable as social policy. 
Third. If home owners and renters engage in strike tac- 
's, their resort to the latest wrinkles in agitation needs to be 
mpered by the type of leadership that we look for from 
sponsible trade unions. The Sunnyside strike was put on 
| the interest, as Sunnysiders saw it, of the whole commun- 
y, but its harsh excesses were of a sort to discourage fur- 
ier housing developments, either public or private. 
Fourth. Back of this, Sunnyside shows that when a crisis 
ymes the general run of debtors in a semi-philanthropic 
‘nture continue to regard their financial obligations as 
her than regular business transactions. The creditor of 
red them a bargain not available in the open market, on 
rms to meet the needs of people of moderate incomes; and 

that exceptional treatment does not or cannot hold for 
very element in the scheme the sponsors of the project run 
ie risk of being charged with hypocrisy from the start. 

Perhaps one difficulty is that limited-dividend housing is 
cither fish, flesh nor fowl—it’s not straight public housing, 
Or is it cooperative housing nor commercial housing. It has 
srtain attributes of all three plus certain special character- 
tics of its own which throw open an extraordinary oppor- 
inity for experimentation, but complicate sales, unless some 
ew formula can be worked out. Otherwise the future of 
mited dividend companies lies in confining their operations 
) rent projects. 

Fifth. Sunnyside illustrates the fallacy of easy terms of pay- 
ient. In fine economic weather, splendid; but not when a 
orm breaks. Compare the practice of permitting a down 
ayment of only 10 percent on a house with the Stock Ex- 
nange regulation requiring that 55 percent of the cost of a 
curity be put up at the time of purchase. Shouldn’t the 
nderlying principle be the same? A peculiar psychology 
as grown up around the whole question of ownership. The 
inute an individual puts a payment down on a “home’— 
o matter how small—he regards himself as its owner, and 
1e house he has bought on margin becomes a sacred cow to 
im. If the buyer had the status of a tenant-owner until he 
ad a substantial equity not only he but everybody con- 
srned would be saved much grief. 

Finally, there is the underlying question whether under 
1odern conditions it is good social policy to promote home 
wnership. As Professor Friedrich put it: “Perhaps 
nall home ownership in a world where speculative booms 
lunge into the depths of depression is an historical obso- 
scence, a vestigial remain of the handicraft village and 
»wn.” Europe’s longer period of experimentation in the 
eld of housing indicates there may be ways out. Coopera- 
ve plans built on the frm foundation of democratic con- 
ol, management and responsibility are likely to weather 
eriods of adversity successfully. Here in the United States 
re have barely scratched the surface of this method. 

In the face of the disastrous results to home buyers which 
ave followed in the wake of the depression another chorus 
f “own your own home” ballyhoo is in full cry. It. comes 
rom speculative builders and other commercial interests; 
_ has official encouragement as a means to economic recov- 
ry and government loans are extended to private builders 
f larger developments. It would be well for all parties con- 
erned to take as their motto, “Let the buyer (and seller) 
eware.” At the President’s Conference on Home Building 
nd Home Ownership in 1931, President Hoover said that 
© one ever sang a song about a pile of rent bills. Rent pay- 
ig all one’s life may be a hard prospect but until we can at 
Mce put more security into our housing schemes, home 
wnership is a mixed blessing. 


THERE’S A “BABY BOOM” 
IN TENEMENT ALLEY 


The Russos. The Dubinskis. The Caputtos. The 
Zappados. All of them have new babies. 

Now there'll be huger washes—more work to 
do—and less time for the mothers of Tenement 
Alley to get it done. 

These aren’t easy problems to solve. But extra 
help with the washing and cleaning would cer- 
tainly make things a nbit easier and encourage 
better livi ing conditions: 


And extra help is what Fels-Naptha Soap brings. 
Its richer, golden soap and lots of naptha get rid 
of dirt quickly—even in cool water! It’s well worth 
suggesting. 

For a sample bar, write Fels & Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


One Cent a Day Pays Up to $100.00 a Month 


THE FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH INSURANCE CO., WILMING- 
TON, DEL. offers a NEW accident policy that covers every acci- 
dent. Pays up to $100.00 a month for 24 mpnths for disability and 
$1000.00 for death. Costs just 1 cent a day—$3.65 a year. Open to 
anyone, ages 10 to 60 without doctor’s examination. SEND NO 
MONEY. A policy will be mailed for 10 days FREE INSPEC- 
TION. Just mail your age to Dept. 178 today. 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


In Gramercy Park 
A PERFECT SUMMERTIME LOCATION 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels .. . 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 
UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
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THE NEXT GREAT PLAGUE TO GO 


(Continued from page 411) 


cholera. To put it into practice will involve searching 
out the sources of infection as conscientiously as we now 
endeavor to trace back the origin of a typhoid or smallpox 
infection. Yet of all the forty-eight states, only in New York, 
and there but recently, does the state assume responsibility 
for stopping syphilis epidemics at the source. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association said 
editorially in its issue of April 18: 


“The conquest of syphilis is the next great objective in 
public health. . . . Sufficient reliable information indicates 
that it is probably the most prevalent of all communicable 
diseases except for measles in epidemic years. . . 

“The history of medical progress shows instance after 
instance in which the combined forces of medicine and pub- 
lic health have conquered disease as far as public coopera- 
tion could be procured. . . . With the combined efforts of 
physicians, public health officials, educators and the public, 
syphilis can be conquered next.” 


. 


It is entirely reasonable that those who can should go to 
the best private physicians they can afford. It is equally rea- 
sonable that the state should make it possible for the private 
physician, if he wishes, to keep his personal contact with 
those who can pay only a little. This can be done through 
providing for his use the costly implements for syphilis cure 
—drugs, diagnostic aids, such as blood and spinal fluid tests, 
X-rays, fever therapy when needed, and consultation service. 

In most parts of the country, for the patient who can buy 
food and shelter for his family but has scant margin for 
medical care, the only syphilis treatment available up to now 
has been that given by the charitable doctor. Unfortunately 
many do not know how or where to find him. There is no 
asterisk before his name in the classified telephone directory. 
Others do know and have been cared for by one of the 
many devoted self-sacrificing family physicians still remain- 
ing in the world, whose interest is first in caring for the 
sick, whatever the circumstances, and second in making a 
living for themselves and their families. Frequently, how- 
ever, the patient with little money is ashamed to ask such a 
doctor for the needed year or two of syphilitic treatment. 

Public assistance may make the burden of such care some- 
what less unfair to the doctor than it is at present. If physi- 
cians as a group, however, do not wish to shoulder the load 
of syphilis treatment for the borderline but not indigent 
case, the probable alternative is the multiplication and exten- 
sion of the free and part-pay clinics now found in connec- 
tion with some hospitals but only in the larger cities or 
teaching centers. Most of the university clinics give good 
scientific service. Especially notable are Pennsylvania, Johns 
Hopkins, Michigan, and Western Reserve. These and the 
Mayo Clinic have contributed largely to the scientific knowl- 
edge of syphilis. At the University of Virginia clinic some 
interesting demonstrations have been carried out in tracing 
sources of syphilis infection. 

That there is demand by borderline patients for organized 
services is evidenced by the records of the Public Health In- 
stitute, a privately sponsored clinic in Chicago, which has 
treated a quarter of a million patients in the sixteen years it 
has been established, only 5 percent of whom would have 
been able to pay the standard fees of a private physician in 
that city. Many of these patients were attracted to the clinic 
by advertising which stressed the danger of untreated ve- 
nereal disease. Of particular interest is the fact that the 
Institute’s lapsed cases run only about 11 percent. 

For rural areas where patients are fewer and publicity 
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greater for those in attendance at a syphilis clinic, it seemy 
desirable that both indigent and marginal patients receiv 
treatment in the office of a qualified local physician re* 
munerated on a fee basis by the state or locality. i 

The medical profession has a constant fear that publi 
venereal disease clinics for the indigent may take as fre¥ 
patients those who can pay fees to private physicians. Up te 
the present this problem has solved itself. The crowded quan 
ters, unskilled service, lack of privacy, and inconvenien® 
hours at which many of these municipal clinics are operatee 
have resulted in the fact that a patient desirous of treatmen™ 
who could beg, borrow, or steal a few dollars, either sough# 
treatment for his condition in a doctor’s private office; or 
if he failed in obtaining the amount necessary, preferred te 
buy a “sure-cure” at the corner drugstore or from the quack: 

When it comes to case finding in syphilis, John Stokes 
of the University of Pennsylvania has said that we need te 
raise the “index of suspicion” on the part of the doctor. The 
proof of his theory, for Philadelphia at least, was amply 
supported by a survey of the obstetrical clinics in the Phila 
delphia hospitals made by Haven Emerson of Columbia 
University. One group of these hospitals made a Wasser- 
mann test only when the history or physical examination lee 
to suspicion of syphilis. As a result 12 cases of syphilis were 
discovered among 19,411 patients. A second group of hos- 
pitals serving the same type of clientele made routine Was- 
sermanns on all patients and discovered 112 cases among 
2559 patients. 

Most obstetrical clinics now take routine Wassermanns. 
This practice must be extended to private patients as well. 
If treatment of a pregnant woman with active syphilis is 
started before the fifth month of her pregnancy she has nine 
chances out of ten giving birth to a healthy child. Without 
treatment, the chances of a successful outcome are reversed. 
The child is still-born or is so diseased or deformed as to 
require constant care to live at all. Even more unfortunate, 
however, are those who seem normal at birth but later de- 
velop the dreaded symptoms. Within the last few weeks I 
have seen juvenile paretics who started out in life as nor- 
mal children but have degenerated into almost vegetable- 
like existence. I saw only yesterday a beautiful young girl— 
intelligent, charming, utterly good—who is slowly going 
blind because her mother was untreated sixteen years ago. 
These congenital cases respond poorly to treatment. Five 
months’ treatment during pregnancy is better than five 
years’ treatment after the birth of the child. No mother ob- 
jects to silver nitrate in her baby’s eyes, which protects st 
against blindness from gonorrhea. She would not object to 
a blood test for syphilis or to treatment for syphilis if she 
understood its importance to her baby. And her own infec- 
tion might have been prevented if the state in which she 
lived had required a blood test before marriage. 

If this matter of controlling syphilis is taken seriously, the 
Wassermann test should be routine for all hospital admis- 
sions, whether for a ruptured appendix, a broken leg, or any 
other cause. As a matter of fact, orthopedists say that syphi- 
lis in any stage is a most serious complication in bone sur- 
gery and greatly retards healing. The Wassermann test 
would have far more significance than a urinalysis in 
imsurance examinations. The insurance company which 
issued policies only to non-syphilitics could lower its rates 
substantially. 

The attitude of industry on syphilis case finding ranges 
from intelligent cooperation to complete indifference. Yet 
syphilis is a tremendous factor in compensation cases and 
directly responsible for many accidents. Alertness toward 
syphilis has been shown by several of the railroad systems 
which make routine blood tests for syphilis as a part of the 
periodic physical examinations of employes. When the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, beginning seven years ago, made Wasser- 


an tests freely available to all employes, the president and 
presidents of the road set a good example by taking the 
first themselves. 

2. I. duPont de Nemours began in 1934 to make syphilis 
s on their 36,800 employes in seventeen states. The com- 
ry has taken no responsibility for treatment, referring the 
ploye either to a clinic or to his personal physician, ac- 
ding to circumstances. As Dr. G. H. Gehrmann, medical 
ector of the company will say in a coming issue of Ve- 
eal Disease Information, a monthly publication of the 
ited States Public Health Service, the present plan of 
dling these cases seems unsatisfactory because: 


ez 


.. Most physicians demand prices for treatment that are 
ond the means of the individuals and out of reasonable 
»portion to their incomes. Some maintain these high 
ces despite the fact that they are receiving arsphenamine, 
arsphenamine and bismuth free of cost from their state. 
2. Many physicians refuse to treat the referred cases, 
ting that no treatment is indicated, in spite of four-plus 
thn and Wassermann reactions and although the cases 
ve never received adequate treatment. 

3. Numerous physicians refuse to admit that their pa- 
nts have syphilis (again in the face of four-plus Kahn 
d Wassermann reactions). This group denies the validity 
blood tests. 

4. Many cases are discharged with insufficient treatment; 
me are being treated with pills and nothing else. 

5. Treatment at the free clinics is very satisfactory but 
is not always possible for employes to conform to clinic 
urs and in some places the clinics refuse to treat any 
tient who is employed. 


“The problem of getting these cases adequately treated 
extremely difficult,” says Dr. Gehrmann, “and the ques- 
MN arises, is it advisable for industry to assume the entire 
Jigation of treating these cases?” 
Fear that the test would be a pretext for dismissal by 
e employer has led some labor unions to fight routine 
/assermanns in physical examinations; although from time 
time labor officials have expressed their willingness to 
ive such examinations made by the health departments in 
der to protect union members from misuse of the infor- 
ation. Actually only a few industries make a physical ex- 
ination upon employment which includes a Wassermann 
st, and still fewer repeat that test periodically. 
Not long ago it was suggested that Wassermann tests be 
ade of all the unemployed as a Public Works Administra- 
oN project. Convinced though I am of the desirability of 
uversal blood testing for syphilis among adults, I saw no 
ant other than that of academic interest in making such 
sts until we had provided facilities for treatment of those 
und to have positive Wassermanns. Also, I saw no reason 
r testing the unemployed alone. The Public Health Ser- 
ce has used the Wassermann test routinely for entrance 
id promotion examinations ever since the test was proven 
-pendable. I should think it reasonable that this procedure 
- extended to all branches of the federal government, in- 
uding the legislative and judicial. In other governmental 
rvices the practice varies at present. A Wassermann, for 
ample, is a routine part of the physical examination for 
mission to West Point. As in the Philadelphia clinics 
hich found a little syphilis only when they looked for it, 
€ test is used only “when indicated” by other departments. 
Frequently when I have been talking about the need for 
mtrol of syphilis, someone says: “That would be fine if 
e could afford it, but the problem is so huge that the cost 
ould be far too great to do anything now.’ 
If the eradication of syphilis were to be my one official 
ity during the next twenty years I should attempt it very 
nfidently with a budget substantially less than that which 
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has been expended during the past twenty years for a single 
animal disease—bovine tuberculosis. Syphilis can be fought 
somewhat more cheaply. Tuberculous cows must be de- 
stroyed and paid for in full, regardless of the financial 
status of the owner. The human beings now suffering with 
syphilis, certainly the new infectious cases, usually can be 
cured and restored to normal life. 


Y and large, sooner or later, the people’s money in this 
democracy of ours is spent for what the people want. As 
a people we are not insensitive to human needs once we 
understand them. It is in the respect of getting folks to 
understand the need for action about disease that the fathers 
of the tuberculosis movement have done a first-rate job since 
1904. Remember that tuberculosis also had been attended by 
stigma. Yet the founders of the movement, with no specific 
cure for tuberculosis, with meager facilities for case finding 
and treatment, attacked the control problem from the angle 
of the citizen first. They forced legislation to provide facili- 
ties, developed to a high point education about tuberculosis, 
and subsidized skilled medical, nursing and social service 
agencies to find cases and keep cases under treatment. 

So successful have they been that not only has the tubercu- 
losis rate been cut almost two thirds since 1900, but there 
seems good reason to believe that the great white plague, 
though still requiring our unremitting vigilance, some day 
also may be wiped out as a public health menace. 

Certainly we need money to fight syphilis; but no more 
money than the communities can be educated to use wisely. 
Our $8 million grant-in-aid to the states, as provided by the 
Social Security Act, is enough for this coming year. The 
Public Health Service will not dictate to the states the pur- 
poses for which this money is to be used, but certainly they 
could put it to no better use than the control of syphilis. 

More than money we need for this task devoted men and 
women who believe in it and who are not afraid of it. Syph- 
ilis control is not the business of the public health officer 
alone nor yet of the private physician or the social worker. 
It is a job for the whole people which can be done only with 
their understanding and cooperation. To support such action 
is the first responsibility of a government designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The means of doing this job are clear: 


1. Find syphilis. The obscure cases will never be found 
in time except by the Wassermann dragnet. 

2. Treat syphilis promptly. A few days’ delay may mean 
failure of treatment. 

3. Examine for syphilis the family and all other contacts 
of the syphilis patient. 

4. Prevent the birth of syphilitic babies by requiring 
blood tests before marriage and early in each pregnancy. 

5. Teach syphilis. The facts about it must be known to 
all the people. 


The methods may be worked out to fit our particular 
American need. If we can find better ones we need not bor- 
row from the European experience. Not too long, however, 
will syphilis victims be content for us to argue about 
methodology. Syphilis control is today’s job. Our children 
will hold us criminally careless and incompetent if, with the 
means at hand, we fail to end this scourge within our gen- 
eration. This is one contribution we know how to make 
toward a safer, happier world for them to live in. 

Syphilis must be the next great plague to go. We must 
attack it now. 


Reprints of Dr. Parran’s article (ten cents per 
copy, postpaid) and enlarged facsimiles of the pic- 
tographs are available. Quantity rates and other 
details from Survey Associates, 112 East 19 St., N.Y. 


GREEN MANSIONS 


A Complete Modern Camp for Adults in the 
Adirondacks 


New 22-Room Club-house, each room with 
private bath 


Private golf course, tennis courts and all 
other sports facilities 


Complete Theatre 


Chamber Music by Manhattan String 
Quartet 


Moderate Rates 


Reduced Fare $4.30 one way 


Communicate: Warrensburg, New York, or 
City Office — 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
‘ COlumbus 5-6346 


Green Mansions 


LENA BARISH SAM GARLEN 


Directors 


IDEAL FOR CITY SUMMERS 


COOL—QUIET—COMFORTABLE—CONVENIENT 


ROOMS Swimming Pool 
$6 to $9 Terraced Roofs 
Weekly - 


Outside Rooms 


Observation 
Dining Room 


Meals Optional 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
147 Avenue B, New York City Algonquin 4-8400 
(For Men and Women) 
Facing 10 Acres of Park 


Send for Booklet 


VIAJES A MEXICO 


x for those who want to visit 


\ Z The Mexico Not in Guide Books 


Trips the yes around 

E COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIO 
2 WITH AM e 
289 Fourth Ave. Reta Para) 


New York. 


RESORT 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


THE COLONY CLUB is the cats 


Modern comforts and old world charm amidst beautiful surroundings. 
Every room with private bath and shower. Fireproof. Center of all 
cultural and social activities in famous art colony. Exceptionally 
moderate rates. For information and reservations address: THE 


COLONY CLUB, WOODSTOCK, N. Y., or telephone Woodstock 200. 


Po ooctd ATTY RADI 
oes ee 


Traveler's Notebook 


ITH passenger rates lowered on eastern roads ~ 
W the first time in sixteen years—in accordance w- 
the recent ruling of the I. C. C——many an east) 
porch-sitter will be tempted to take his nose out of © 
year’s pine pillow and go places by rail this summer. Ce, 
fortable access to colorful parts of these Variegated Sta, 
and national parks, resorts, exhibitions and western ci). 
is made possible by the inexpensive combination Ci 
Tours offered until mid-October by ten western railroy 
and two Canadian trunk lines in cooperation with |, 
American Express. Each railroad suggests four options 
return routes at differing prices, with stop-over privileg, 
for vacations that differ in length. Horace Greeley’s you 
man can take in the Santa Fe Indian Detour, the Apae 
Trail; see Bryce, Zion and Estes Parks, Carlsbad Caver- 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Glacier and Ran 
Parks; or in Canada Jasper Park and Lake Louise; visit t 
Texas Centennial, the San Diego Exposition, the Vancouw 
Golden Jubilee—or almost anything his imagination lig]! 
upon—before he swings around back to his home. But vi 
less he keeps in circulation, he will have to leave out sor 
of these. Life’s sadly enough still a matter of having © 
choose. ; 
Once West the tenderfoot has any number of dui 
ranches to select among for his days of relaxation fro 
tripping. The Milwaukee Road invites you to come out € 
its new transcontinental train, The Olympian, “to meet 
horse socially” on any one of 39 Montana ranches. TI 
Northern Pacific dangles a list of no less than 135 ranch 
in Wyoming, Montana and Idaho. You can take yor 
camp with attachments of fish or sheep or cattle or hors: 
or some combination of several of these. The Northei 
Pacific makes a special attraction of a two weeks’ ran¢ 
and rail combination rate from Chicago. It also reminds ye 
that from Spokane sightseeing trips are going out daily | 
see the progress being made on Grand Coulee Dam. 
There are three kinds of short, inexpensive stop-off tou 
of Glacier Park offered by the Great Northern, each or 
of which holds out the tempting feature of a trip acro 
the “roof of the Rockies” along the highway delightful! 
named Going-to-the-Sun. 


By Rail and Sea 


‘Paes the Great Lakes Exposition on the Erie fro: 
in Cleveland, to celebrate the hundredth anniversa: 
of the city; and you can “sleep like a kitten” till you g 
there on an air-conditioned through-train of the Chesapeal 
and Ohio. You can also take this road through eastet 
historyland, stopping off to show the children the sigh 
of Washington. 

There’s the steamship-rail combination of the Souther: 
Pacific in a coast-to-coast round trip, the steamship servi 
between New Orleans and New York providing a hu 
dred hours of sea breezes. This road also points out th 
deep-sea fishing at Guaymas, Mexico, is at its best in tl 
summer months, and that there are special summer rates” 
the Southern Pacific’s hotel, Playa de Cortes. For peop 
who seek the sun rather than the shade of tall timb 
there are a number of guest ranches in New Mexico an 
Arizona open the year round. 

And, if you don’t go West but sail for European part 
there is a new device in Italy called the “tourist lira” th: 
is one more kind of currency to try to understand. It 
designed to reduce the cost of travel and purchases, an 
“constitutes a saving of approximately 25 percent in th 
form of letters of credit in lira.’ These can be obtaine 
through American Express or from the Italian banks. 
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THE PENALTIES OF MATURITY 


(Continued from page 418) 


1e first point should be self-evident if we really compre- 

nd the experience of the last few years. 

Security against the hazards mentioned is more difficult. 

‘€ are not considering unemployment insurance since the 
ord insurance here is a misnomer. The only unemploy- 
ent insurance possible on an actuarial basis is for tempo- 
ry unemployment in a smoothly running economic sys- 
m. Unemployment on the present scale requires relief 
nd it had better be called that. Insurance against the haz- 
‘ds of illness and accident is easily predictable and rela- 
vely inexpensive. Old age insurance is even more clearly 
.e major problem of this country than of England, Sweden 

d Denmark since our old age group is swelling at a rate 

ver known before. By 1940 there will be 14 million Amer- 
ans over sixty. At $40 per month, certainly a modest figure, 

e should have to provide almost $7 billion a year. This 
4m cannot be borrowed—a very few years of such borrow- 
g would bring certain disaster. Such a sum can come only 
om direct tax on current production, supplemented by very 
igh income taxation. Probably the retirement age would 
ave to be put at sixty-five, rather than sixty. Let us consider 
iow our present federal scheme would operate. 

The plan as it stands provides only for selected groups, 
caving out over a third of the population. The two thirds 
vould pay their contributions into a fund to be taken out 
{ current consumption for investment, thus contracting 
usiness at just the wrong place. The one third outside the 
ystem includes the business and professional people, the 
rincipal money savers, who would continue to save all 
hey could, further stimulated by other results of the scheme. 
(he present taxes on pay rolls will not hurt big monopolistic 
ndustries which can pass them on to the consumer, but 
here is a great no-man’s land in industry which can drift 
asily toward sweated home labor, and a system based upon 
he present theory of payment will automatically tend to 
orce people to evade it. But these points become insignifi- 
ant when other effects of the present weaknesses of our 
ecurity legislation are considered. Within a few years this 
egislation contemplates a fund of nearly $50 billion, much 
£ which will have come out of consumption. So huge a 
um seeking investment will inevitably intensify all the evils 
vhich have marked the last two decades; it will divert our 
mergies into useless production or dangerous inflation, 
vhereas our only salvation is through consumption. The ad- 
ministration of such a fund is beyond human ability. No 
ne knows how it can be invested and certainly no one 
cnows how it can be liquidated. 

The plans found successful in other countries very defin- 
tely tend to include every citizen. England started with cov- 
rage for only a few groups; now practically everyone not 
overed in other ways is required to come under the public 
cheme. At first a rigid means test insured benefits to only 
bout 8 percent while over 80 percent now receive benefits 
is a matter of right. Sweden from the beginning included 
veryone. Contributory payments for an inclusive system 
annot, obviously, be collected through payroll taxes. They 
an be collected through a graded head tax, through sales 
axes, through income taxes, or by a combination of these 
nethods. In our present situation it is the essence of a suc- 
essful insurance system that no fund whatever should be 
puilt up. A system which is designed to divert all money 
1ot actually needed for production into consumptive chan- 
1els must be continuously liquidated and variations taken 
ip through income taxation or through very temporary 
orrowing. 

If a system of security for everyone is adopted the redis- 


tribution of the available security fund through income taxes 
would take care of itself because all we can get from this 
source will be needed to balance the payments and to finance 
the ordinary operation of government. 

Finally, we shall have to find some device of finance or 
taxation to wipe out obsolete values. In a day when our rapid 
growth opened up new opportunities faster than competi- 
tion destroyed old ones, the capitalistic system managed this 
through free competition and bankruptcy. Mr. Hoover’s 
RFC ended the period of free bankruptcy and our entire 
security system is so precariously situated that it cannot be 
allowed to return. But these values must gradually be wiped 
out. Our experience with slum clearance as against Eng- 
land’s is a case of immediate interest. In England slum own- 
ers are not allowed to hamper social progress. In our cotton 
textile regions old and obsolete plants pass from one owner 
to another, each operating them on a lower and lower plane 
of quality and labor policy. In Manchester they now retire a 
definite number of spindles every year through taxes upon 
remaining production. Perhaps, more than anything else, 
these dead values which appear somewhere as debts prevent 
us from attaining the economic and social goals which we 
know to be possible. 

A successful security system must tend to bring about 
three things. It must relieve the individual struggle for secu- 
rity through money saving. It must divert funds not actu- 
ally needed for production into consumption. It must cause 
sufficient redistribution of present capital funds to prevent 
stagnation. One school of intelligent and informed conser- 
vative opinion holds that these things can be brought about 
by returning to “free competition,” stimulating consumption 
by constantly lowering prices. But we know nothing about 
the operation of this system in periods of rapidly declining 
rate of growth. In any event, such discussion is academic. 
Those of us connected with conservative and well established 
industry can see the tendency toward control growing daily. 

Most people who think about social problems at all are 
beginning to suspect that our immediate troubles are rooted 
in the operation of our money system. That system is not 
merely a set of laws and treasury regulations, a hoard of 
metal, or a method of handling engraved certificates. It is a 
deep psychological attitude, conditioned by more than a 
century of rapid growth. It is an attitude which became 
fixed because it succeeded, because during our swift growth 
the individual desire for money saving never outran for very 
long the social need for facilities. Now because we cease to 
grow we must adopt new attitudes. That is what every liv- 
ing thing must do upon attaining maturity. That is the 
principal penalty of maturity. 


“THIRTY DAYS IN THE JUG” 
(Continued from page 431) 


differential between the crime rate of this country and that 
of Great Britain can be traced in some measure at least to 
our backwardness in methods of handling this identical 
problem. 

Other changes even more fundamental must be con- 
trived, indeed can be initiated with profit prior to eventual 
state control. 

Too many persons go to jail. During 1933, of all the 
persons sentenced to the county and municipal jails of this 
country, 31.4 percent were confined for non-payment of 
fines. If by imposition of a fine the judiciary means to imply 
that neither the protection of society nor the needs of the 
offender require the latter’s imprisonment, then it is pat- 
ently futile to imprison upon inability to pay. Failure to 
pay a fine of twenty or twenty-five dollars (more than 60 
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“THIRTY DAYS IN THE JUG” 


(Continued from page 445) 


percent of the fines are under twenty dollars, over 75 per- 
cent under thirty), except in rare instances, can denote but 
one thing, a condition of extreme poverty. Imprisonment 
and subsequent release in that same condition ameliorates 
the situation not one whit. The court loses a money pay- 
ment, the state maintains another prisoner, and the of- 
fender himself is worse off than he was before. On the 
other hand, the simple expedient of providing for the pay- 
ment of fines in instalments would enable the great bulk 
of these folk to render the court entire satisfaction. Eng- 
land, by act of 1904, authorized the courts to permit instal- 
ment paying of fines, a provision which it made mandatory 
upon them in 1914. Largely as a result of this the number 
of persons jailed in default of fine decreased from 107,555 
in 1904 to 12,497 in 1930, and England closed many of 
her jails! 

Those who would still not be in a position to pay the 
fines imposed upon them should be either discharged or 
given the benefit of the service which probation connotes. 
Moreover, probation should be extended to many others 
who are now serving time in the jail, the able-bodied petty 
offenders who are not in need of either medical or psychi- 
atric custody or care. These reforms call again for legisla- 
tive action. Though all of the states have made provision for 
probation in some form, only thirty-three of them permit 
adult misdemeanants to participate, and in many of these 
probation is exercised very indifferently. Massachusetts 
places upwards of 80 percent of all convicted offenders on 
probation, with salutary effect; other states admit as few as 5 
percent. Present laws are permissive only in character, 
allowing counties to appoint paid officers or not as they 
please. Many judges, by reason of personal prejudices and 
a sentencing habit of long standing, will not employ the 
probation officers available to them. Between a jail sentence 
of ten days or less (36.9 percent of the jail population 
under sentence of imprisonment without fine) and from 
three to six months of probation rightly handled there is 
clearly but a single choice. 


With changes in judicial procedure, with instalment pay- 
ing of fines and more extensive use of probation, the jail 
problem would become one of decidedly smaller propor- 
tions. In many of the states a single institution for mis- 
demeanants would be adequate to the need and in even the 
largest and most populous three or four such colonies or 
farms would be more than sufficient to afford adequate care. 
Maintenance cost per prisoner could soon be halved. 


While no state has assumed complete responsibility for 
the imprisonment of the petty offender, four institutions 
designed exclusively for the adult misdemeanant—two for 
men, one for women and one for both men and women— 
have been established in three of the states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: the Indiana State Farm at Greencastle, 
the Illinois State Farm at Vandalia, the State Industrial 
Farm Colony for Women at Kinston, North Carolina and 
the District of Columbia Workhouse at Occoquan, Vir- 
ginia. In Europe such institutions are much more numer- 
ous, the most famous and the most eminently successful 
being those at Merxplas, Belgium; Veenhuizen, Holland; 
and Witzwil, Switzerland. The “local” jail probably stood 
past generations in good stead, but whatever utility it may 
once have possessed has long since been outlived. As long 
as the American county jail remains what it is, the tax- 
payer can continue to look in vain for return on his in- 
vestment, and the discharged prisoner will continue to meet 
the sun, head down. 
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DUE PROCESS 
(Continued from page 415) 


who are asked to contribute 50 cents per employe. We 
mate that if all member Hotels in the state contribute o# 
above basis, it will produce one half the maximum amy 
necessary to carry the litigation to the U. S. Supreme C~ 
the other half to be contributed by the New York % 
Restaurant Industry. . . . 4 

In union there is strength. The fight cannot be 1 

unless every man does his part. ) 
Very truly yours, 2 : 

Executive CommirrgEE—New York State Hore, A’ 
Frep J. OpENBACH, chairr 

Mark A. CaLpwELt, secre 

While the Hotel Association was filling this war c! 
Tipaldo admitted that not a single laundry man had © 
to his defense. In fact, every laundry association in the « 
supported the Minimum Wage Law. In the last few mo 
the Spotlight has installed $8000 worth of new equiprs 
and increased its force to twenty girls. “I expect to gi 
back eventually,” Tipaldo told a World-Telegram repo 
“on what I save in wages.” : 

Anna was not old enough for working papers when 
U. S. Supreme Court in 1923 first passed on a minine 
wage law. That was in the Adkins case, another five to # 
decision, with Chief Justice Taft and Justice Hol! 
writing dissenting opinions. The Adkins case was the p 
edent on which the Court relied in holding that Anna ~ 
not entitled to that $4.88 which her employer had made 
“kick back” anyway. 

Justice Sutherland, writing the Adkins case opin 
ruled that the Minimum Wage Law of the District of 
lumbia in forcing a‘living wage on a Children’s Hosp 
employe was unconstitutional because it infringed her f 
dom of contract. 

Because of the Court’s reasoning in the Adkins decisi 
the New York Minimum Wage Law (and the laws o 
other states passed at about the same time) did not est 
lish a minimum wage for all women workers in the st 
but provided machinery for setting a minimum for each 
dustry. Further, this minimum was to be determined not 
need (though the amount necessary to women workers 
meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health” y 
to be taken into account) but by “the fair and reasona 
values of the services rendered.” 

To many optimistic liberals the passage on “due proce 
in the recent decision in Nebbia vs. People (the “New Y¢ 
milk price” decision) gave ground for hope: 

“The Fifth Amendment, in the field of federal activ: 
and the Fourteenth, as respects state action, do not p 
hibit governmental regulation for the public welfare. TI 
merely condition the exertion of the admitted power, 
securing that the end shall be accomplished by meth« 
consistent with due process. And the guaranty of due pr 
ess, as has often been held, demands only that the | 
shall not be unreasonable, arbitrary or capricious, and th 
the means selected shall have a real and substantial re 
tion to the object sought to be attained.” 

But, while it thus upheld the right of the New Yc 
Legislature to regulate the price of milk, the majority 
the Supreme Court found that a law regulating the pr 
of human labor constitutes an “infringement of the libe: 
protected by the due process clause.” 

Said Chief Justice Hughes, dissenting: 

“I can find nothing in the federal Constitution whi 
denies the state the power to protect women from bei 
exploited by overreaching employers through the refu: 
ot a fair wage as defined in the N. Y. Statute and asce 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 GURVEY GRAPHIC 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Discounts: 5'% 


sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


WANTED 


n a participation basis with an almost invisible 
stipend; a qualified, resident Head-Master 
for boarding and day school for younger 
boys; in Washington, D. C. 7353 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


a ENCED EXECUTIVE FOR 
NSTITUTION 
Hospital, Se and Old Folks Homes. 
Is available for permanent connection. 
Best credentials as to accomplishments 
and experience in Jewish and non-Jewish 
institutions. 14 years in last position. 
Wife capable trained matron (if needed). 
7370 Survey. 


XECUTIVE of child earing institution for ten 
years wishes to make change. 7357 Survey. 


OCIAL WORKER, B.S., M.A., 7 years case 
work, settlement and community center. 
Supervisor Boys Home. Desires position in 
or around New York. Excellent references. 
Lyons, 201 West 77th St., Apt. 7H 


?rench woman, student in educational psychology 
wishes part time position during summer as 
Assistant-Secretary to psychiatrist. Well 


traveled, English-Spanish, varied experi- 
ences in educational field. Capable, alert, 
dependable. 7375 Survey. < 


h.D. in Sociology with post-doctorate work in 
clinical psychology. Equipped for teaching 
soeiology or service in prisons. Court of 
Domestic Relations, Institute of Family Re- 
lations or Social Hygiene. 7359 Survey. 


__ MAILING SERVICE > 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


jo a ee 


(Agency) 


130 ere 22nd Street 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
NEW YORK 


11 East 44th Street 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The Municipal Civil Service Commission 
of New York City will issue an announce- 
ment of an examination for the position of 
Social Investigator within the next few days. 
The resultant list, which it is expected will 
include several thousand names, will be used 
to fill vacancies in the Department of Public 
Welfare, the Board of Child Welfare and the 
Department of Hospitals. The list will also 
be used for such positions of similar char- 


DIRECTOR with wide knowledge of delinquent 
and problem girls will be available in the 
near future. Psychiatrically trained and 
experienced in all fields of institutional 
work. 7376 Survey. 


STUDIOS, FURNISHED—NEW YORK CITY 


Magnolia Studios, 56 West 68th. Ideal accommo- 
dations students ; artists; large cool rooms; 
some with Steinway Grand; near Central 
Park; moderate rentals ; Southerners. C. A. 


SUMMER RENTAL—NEW YORK CITY 


Attractive apartment, Northwest exposure, cross 
ventilation, large casement windows over- 
looking~Park and reservoir. 2 studio rooms, 
(Simmons beds), kitchen and bath. Bus to 
Columbia one block. MReasonable. 7374 
Survey. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. wet 00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, We 


The Constitution of the United States, "edited 


with notes and charts by William R. Barnes 
(25 cents from Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). 


acter and in compensation in the Emergency 
Relief Bureau as may hereafter be included 
in the competitive class. 


Application blanks may be secured by mail 
by sending a six-inch stamped, self addressed 
envelope to Room 1400, Municipal Building, 
New York City. Only residents of New York 
State are eligible. 


The Commission will appreciate the co- 
operation of readers of The Survey in calling 


this examination to the attention of highly 
qualified persons who might be interested in 


this opportunity. 


‘aimed in a reasonable manner by competent authority.” 
And in another dissenting opinion, Justice Stone, speak- 

ag for himself and for Justices Brandeis and Cardoza, said: 
“There is grim irony in speaking of the freedom of con- 

ract of those who, because of their economic necessity, give 

heir services for less than is needful to keep body and soul 

ogether.” 

de added: 

“It is not for the courts to resolve doubts whether the 
‘emedy by wage regulation is as efficacious as many believe, 
or is better than some other, or is better than the blind 
»peration of uncontrolled economic forces. The legislature 
must be free to choose, unless the government is to be 
rendered impotent.” 

But so far as protecting earnings goes, the Supreme Court 
has rendered government impotent. In the Guffey Coal deci- 
sion, the court held that federal regulation of wages is an 
nvasion of states’ rights. Under the Minimum Wage deci- 
ion the state legislatures are, by a five to four decision of 
the Court, denied authority to set a level below which the 
wages of the most exploited group may not fall. There is 
widespread impatience with the power of one Supreme 
Court judge thus to hamstring public attempts to deal 
with social and economic problems. It is welling up in 


renewed discussion of constitutional amendment, of amend- 
ment of the Federal Judiciary Act or new enactment set- 
ting metes and bounds to the authority of the courts to 
nullify laws passed by Congress or by state legislatures. 

Several months ago Frieda Miller, head of the Division 
of Women in Industry, summing up New York’s brief ex- 
perience with a minimum wage law, pointed out how a few 
unscrupulous employers, left to their own devices, can 
undermine fair wages in a whole industry. The conscien- 
tious employer is at the mercy of the small group who cut 
wages, telling their workers, “If you don’t like it, get out”; 
“There’s plenty of girls looking for jobs”; “Take it or leave 
it, that’s your pay—” 

Five members of the Supreme Court declare that under 
the Constitution “. . . the state is without power by any 
form of legislation to prohibit, change or nullify contracts 
between employer and adult women workers as to the 
amount of wages to be paid.” 

What will Anna find in her pay envelope this Saturday? 
There is only what she earns to provide food, shelter, 
clothes for two. Bound to a job by her necessity, how can 
we now protect Anna against the meager wages, the de- 
based living standard, the fear and anxiety inherent in the 
“freedom of contract” she now enjoys? 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


> 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E, 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘““Menta] Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


N. Y. STATE BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION, 
515 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C., will furnish to 
social workers addresses of 31 birth control 
centers throughout New York State. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 1380 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


? 


Is your 
organization 

listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of : 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


FEET EAT 


National Conference 


———— 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOC 
WORK—HEdith Abbott, President, Chi 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. F 
St., Columbus, O. The Conference is” 
organization to discuss the principles) 
humanitarian effort and to increase 
efficiency of social service agencies. Fo 
year it holds an annual meeting, publis. 
in permanent form the Proceedings of ~ 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bull 
The sixty-fourth annual convention of ; 
Conference will be held in Indianapolis, ; 
May 23-29, 1937. Proceedings are sent 1: 
of charge to all members upon payment. 
a membership fee of $5. 


' 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER 
TION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks impro® 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditi€ 
through conference, co-operation, and p> 
ular education. Correspondence invited. q 


a 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIO 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 wome= 
home missions boards of the United Sta= 
and Canada, uniting in program and fine 
cial responsibility for missionary enterpris 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. — 

President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Low 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Balla 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seeshol! 


t 


NATIONAL. COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOME 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York Ci 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Mauri 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; M: 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Directé 
Organization of Jewish women interested 
program of social betterment through 2 
tivities in fields of religion, social servic 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bure: 
of International Service. Serves as clearil 
bureau for two hundred Sections througho 
country. 


AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 403) 


Bogoras and a group of New York educa- 
tors were guests. The scientist talked, in 
Picturesque English, of “his people,’ the 
Chukchee, of the far-flung schools being 
conducted for them under the Soviet gov- 
ernment, of the young scientists sent out 
from Moscow to teach and to study these 
hunters, fishers and reindeer herders, who 
live as did their ancestors 10,000 years ago. 


One Angle 


To THE Eprtor: From my stance in the 
hinterland I observe little evidence to sup- 
port Will Irwin's assertion that the old 
American takes pleasure in hating the alien. 
As a matter of fact the O. A. has always 
cherished the alien more than his own bone 
and sinew. The O. A. hates no one more 
than his own people. In the seventeenth 
century he left England in a huff because 
of some trifling difference with his brother 
about religion. In the Revolution he slaugh- 
tered his brother because the latter had 
asked him to kick in with his pro rata of 
support for the mother country. In the 


Great Fratricide of 1861-65 nearly one mil- 
lion old Americans butchered each other to 
death over a matter of difference in regard 
to the treatment of an irrelevant and widely 
alien race. In the World War the O. A. 
transported himself across three thousand 
miles of ocean to slaughter his cousin, the 
German, in the interests of non-related 
France. 

Instances can be observed all around of 
old Americans acrimoniously reviling each 
other in defense of alien blood. 

All the races and nationals who have 
come to America in recent decades have 
their homogeneous organizations and asso- 
ciations. Irish, Jews, Italians, Japanese and 
most of the others have organizations dedi- 
cated to the purpose of perpetuating their 
racial ideals and traditions here. The old 
American is unique in having nothing of 
this kind. His singular, mutually-repellant 
breed manifests not a vestige of clannishness 
or blood-solidarity. He is always eager to 
desert his own to defend any stranger. 

Is it not obvious that any race habitually 
practicing the self-destructive tactics we 
have indicated is on its way out and must 
soon disappear altogether from the scene of 
history? Is it not also obvious that, with 
the disappearance of the old’ American, 


democracy is likewise doomed to disappea 
For democracy and the whole structure | 
our institutions are no more than an evoli 
tion of the folk customs of the Anglo-Saxc 
tribe. Hence, when this singular, centrifug 
tribe disappears or becomes too far adulte 
ated the American government without ar 
question will be changed to fit the absol 
tist notions which recent arrivals hav 
brought with them. Mr. Irwin in sowir 
discord among the feeble remnant of 0! 
Americans is hastening that day. 

Los Angeles, Calif. THOMAS WILCC 


Chickens 


[As year when the Schechter brother 

live poultry dealers of Brooklyn, Ne 
York, carried to the Supreme Court tk 
case that overthrew the NRA, Survey Gr. 
phic published a comprehensive descriptic 
of the live poultry business in New Yor 
its violence, racketeering, and general lav 
lessness. Now, a year later, it is of intere 
to record that on the anniversary of tt 
NRA decision, the Schechters—who mac 
money during the NRA codes—say they a: 
broke. Municipal supervision has not elim 
nated peril from the poultry industry. T 
have won the right to sell a sick chicke 
was a dear victory. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GraPHICc) 
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FREE! 


E SENSATIONAL BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
1ST SUBVERSIVE MAN IN AMERICA 


-ublished by The Viking Press, and available in the 
yookstores only in the $3.00 edition, Hearst: Lorp 
oF SAN SIMEON is the definitive life story of an American 
»yhenomenon. Reveals the startling truth about his effect 
yn War, Fascism, Peace and Journalism, and describes 
iis fabulous personal life. Because a small part of this 
rarefully documented book appeared in Common Sense, 
a special but complete paper cover edition is now 


FFERED FREE WITH COMMON SENSE 


Common Sense is a magazine published for those con- 
eerned about the fallacies of our present system and 
interested in a constructive program for intelligent social 
political progress. It is the national organ of the third- 
party movement. A few of our readers say this about 
Common Sense: 


“One of the very few publications with courage 
to cut through the sham and bigotry of the old 
|  order.,—A. F. Whitney, Pres. Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen. 


“Sound sense and good strategy.”—Charles A. 
Beard. 


“Foundation on which a new national press 
might be built.’,—John Dos Passos. 


“Ought to be read from Maine to 
Calif ornia.”—Charles A. Beard. 


ee 


COMMON SENSE. 315 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please enter my subscription to COMMON SENSE 
and send me absolutely free a copy of HEARST: LORD 
OF SAN SIMEON. 
I enclose $2 for an 8-month subscription and the book. 


NU TET Obs cranes neers scotty syeigi ae vsinty. 3 Minis cleo Pear Bae 
Address beeen nee e ee eee eee t eter cece tects eeeecee eee res 


PRINTED BY 
NCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


$2 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 52 


IN THE SUMMER YALE REVIEW 


ENGLISHMEN AND OTHERS 
Curzio Malaparte 
A brilliant essay on the English- 
man as the Continent sees him. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
Robert M. Hutchins 
The President of the University 
of Chicago on the higher learning. 


FACING THE DEFICIT 
Robert Murray Haig 


A clear and expert discussion. 


THE YANKEE TRADER IN 1936 
Percy W. Bidwell 
In our tariff bargaining, will we 
be too smart for our own good? 


IN THE BEGINNING 
John Hodgdon Bradley 


A scientist writes with style on the origin of life. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOUTHERN 
PLANTATION LIFE 
Henry W. Ravenel 


AMERICANISM IN PAINTING 
Virgil Barker 


Stories Poems 
Letters of E. A. Robinson 


EDITORS 
WILBUR CROSS and HELEN MCAFEE 


Editorial Council: 
James Truslow Adams Alvin Johnson 
E. S. Furniss Walter Lippmann 


Book Reviews 


Our Autumn Number will have 
some political contributions that will 
be essential to the intelligent voter. 


sD INTRODUCTORY OFFER § 
A YEAR AT HALF PRICE 


To THE YALE REVIEW 
Drawer 1729, New Haven, Conn. 

I wish to take advantage of your 25th Anniversary Intro- 
ductory Subscription Offer to New Readers, beginning with the 
Summer Number. 

I enclose [] $2 for One Year. [] $5 for 2 Years. [] $7 for 3 


Years. 
(Regular rates: 1 Year $4, 2 Years $6.50, 3 Years $9) 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
GROUP WORK 


| COURSES in the principles and practices of group 
work, also general courses which are basic for 


_all fields of social work. 


FIELD WORK in various types of group work 


agencies. 


A catalogue describing the total training pro- 
gram of the School will be mailed upon 
request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Offers the Following Seminars: 


complete. 


II Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case Work. | 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice Wajdyk. 


July 27 to August 8. 


The Supervisor in Public Welfare. 
and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 10 to 22. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


September, 1936 


Attitudes of Parents Toward Their 
Problem Children 


I Can Parents’ Attitudes be Modified by Child Guidance 
TYCAUMCNE, cs icsag conte vols Rises nee ee Eva Belkin Bronner 


II Must Parents’ Attitudes Become Modified in order to 
Bring about Adjustment in Problem Children?.... 
Effie Irgens 


$2 per year Seventy-five cents per copy 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL | 


I Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day Problems 4 
in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace Marcus and 
Dr. Evelyn Alpern, July 13 to 25. Registration now | 


Mr. Glenn Jackson | 
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Noise University 


College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1936-1937 
Professional Training for Sociai Service, 
Group Work and Recreation 
Family Case Work: 

Domestic Discord Problems, Personality Problems 
in Family Case Work 


Write for further information and special bulletins 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL WorK 


Affiliated with 


The University of Pennsylvania 


Two Year Course leading to the profes- 


sional degree, Master of Social Work. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 
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